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SNOWDROP’S FORTUNES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“* From her Own Lips,” &c., &¢. 
—++—_ 


CHAPTER XI. 


“You are wanted, please sir.” 

The summons came from a neat-handed 
fresh-looking servant girl, who had rapped at 
Felton Somers’s study door. 

“Who wants me?” 

“ A man, sir; I think it’s a man from the 
shows. He says it’s not my master he wants to 
see, but you.” 

“A man from the shows!” exclaimed Mr. 
Somers, in much astonishment, finishing ;his 
toilet with extreme rapidity. “I'll be down 
in a minute. Ask him to wait, Betsy.” 

Betsy went on her errand, and courteously 
invited the man—whom she approached with 
extreme awe, for she had seen his perform- 
ances, and looked upon them as miraculous—to 
sit down and havesomething to eat. 

“ No thank ye, my lass,” he said to this last 





invitation. “I’min trouble, and that’s victuals 
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[SNOWDROP’S NEW LIFE BEGINS. ] 


and drink while it lasts, thank ye kindly all the 
same. I’ll just walk about here till the gentle- 
man comes; the time wont seem so long as if I 
satdown.” 

The younger Mr. Somers found Job Potts 
pacing up and down the garden walk, when he 
joined him after a very few minutes, and was 
startled at the look of deep grief and anxiety 
that shadowed his face. 

‘<Ts anything wrong?” he asked; for he saw 
that the man could not speak for a moment. 
“ You wished to see me; what can Ido for 

ou?” is 

“TI don’t know.. I came to you because—, 
because——, Oh,sir, if you have done it, if you 
know anything about it, tell me for the love of 
Heaven?” 

“Tell you what; I don’t understand,” Felton 
Somers began. Bat his visitor went on again 
without heeding him. 

“It isn’t for her worth to me, though that 
was more than her weight in gold, God bless 
her. But we loved her so, my missus and me; 
it’s like tearing out our hearts to lose her, that 
it is.” 

“ What have you lost?” asked the young 











man, guessing all at once at the truth, “Try 
and tell me all about it.” 

“ Tf it’s you, sir,” persisted Job Potts, with a 
queer suspicion that the clergyman’s brother 
knew something about the cause of his sorrow. 
“ You needn’t be afraid to tell us what you 
have done with her. We ain’t ashamed, we 
ain’t, of what we have taught her, nor the way 
we have brought her up. She was a bit of a 
starved thing when we found her a seeking the 
Good Shepherd, she was, poor little lamb, and 
she’d well nigh found Him—thongh not in this 
world—when Heaven sent us to help her.” 

“Do you mean that you have lost the 
child ?” asked Felton Somers, getting at the 
truth at last; ‘‘ that some one has stolen tier.” 

“ That’s what I mean, sir, and nothing else, 
Last night it was while me and the missus 
wasout, They’ve nearly killed my dog, a faithful 
brute as would have had the heart out of any 
one as wanted to touch her, if they’d let him 
alone; and almost poisoned my young man, who 
was as faithful as the dog, only a deal stapider ; 
give him drugged drink, they did, thescoundrels; 
but there’s law in the land, and I’ll have it if I 
pays every farthing I am worth forit. But, 
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oh Lord ! it isn’t law I want now, it’s my little 
darling.” And Job Potts leaned bis rough head 
against the door-post by which they were 
standing, and wept as if his big warm heart 
would break. 

Felton Somers was more touched than he 
could express by his evident grief, and he laid 
his hand on his shoulder, sympathizingly. 
** Take courage,” he said; “ ’a child like that 
caunot be stolen-away without leaving some 
trace of where she has gone to. Come and 
talk to my brether, and we will see if he can 
suggest anything. He is a magistrate, as well 
as a clergyman.” 

But the elder Mr. Somers could do nothing, 
any more than his brother shecould onlysympa- 
thise with the very genuine grief of Job Potts, 
aud go with him to the polieeof the little town 
and take counsel with them as to what was 
best to be done. His pregence and interest 
roused them to something like energy, and 
made them regard the statement of the chow- 
man with more respect thamithey wouid other- 
wise have done. 

The loss of a child outwef.a show was not 
much in their eyes. his weather-beaten 
itinerant conjuror was agerson of very little 
consequence indeed,and they would have shown 





him very scant politenessiif he had not come , 
to them in the company of ‘their parson and | 


his brother, who were-bothpopalar to a degree 
in Camelford. 

They could do nothing. No one could tell 
how the little girl had disappeared, nor who 
had taken her. 
he did not know of anyepesanithe world who 
had cause to owe hima gmwiige, and he did not 
owe a penny anywhere. Tiisstory of the peo- 
pie who had seemed :so @natipus to ‘know who 
Snowdrop was, andawho thag@ seenysuch mar- 
vellous likenesses in her towariqusother people, 


| 


| 
j 


The showagan deciared that | 


was somewhat confased,oming to‘his emotion | 


at tue mention of ;the @hild’s Jess; and the 


police were of opinion ‘that.a great deal of it | 


was fancy, and thatthe digappearance was due | 


to the little girl’s having strayed away acci- 
dentally, as children will. 


They adhered toitheir notion, im spite of its | 


being pointed out tot¢hem:that the abduction 
took place after the showman’s @aravau was 
closed for the night, aad thetithe child was in 
bed. Itovas shown ithat Jeremiah had been 
well-nigh poisoned, and thatithe dog had been 
tampered with, too but theymtreated the whole 
thing as somethingoub.of their line altogether, 
and belonging toa idious class of people, 
and nothing that Mr, could say could 
rouse them to any activemteps in -ibe amatter. 
They looked npon him as..an enthusiast, and 
promised that they would communicate -with 
the neighbouring towns andsee what could be 
done; but they opined that if the little girl 
really bad been stolen and had not lost herself 
—as they expected would be found to be the 
case—she had been taken by someone who 
had Jaid their plans well. 

“ Tbat’s just whet it is,” poor Job said, after 
the unsatisfactory interview with the local 
authorities. ‘It’s a plan as has been well laid 
and carried out. I’ve felé it a coming ever 
since Warwick.” 

Mr. Somers enquired what he meant; and 
the showman told him of the fine people who 
had taken such an interest in little Snowdrop 
at the races there, and how two gentlemen had 
come to him and questioned him about her. 

‘*T mistrusted the one,” hesaid, “he sneaked 

about, he did, and seemed afraid of being seen, 
and asked me all sorts of questions and 
doubted my word, I could see that. He wasa 
handsome man, and rich. I know that by his 
ways and his diamonds. A lord he was too, 
but I’ve a bad memory fornames. He wanted 
tosee me again, he said, and it was to get out 
of his way that Itarned out of my beat and 
came this way. I had better have stayed and 
fought it out maybe.” 

“What was the other person like?” asked 
the younger Mr Somers, who was more inter- 
ested than his brother in the showman’ s story. 

“* He was a gentleman, he was,” replied Job; 
* he came open like, and I told him all about 


was mostihieely tbh, 
| His beater e tnacensepinien, and fancied 
that the nemasikable ‘hkeness the child shore 
to the deal Jady he remembered..go welbthad 
something todo with.it. 
Snowdrop omeas es — 
when she qasd¢aken from ida | 





| V’l kill you.” 


our dear little lass and how we eame to have 
her with os,'and he said she was just the 
image of some one he had loved very dearly 
once upon a time andlost. He didn’t say how, 
but I came to fancy she was his sweetheart, 
and ran away from him. He said her loss had 
been a great sorrow and no one could ever tell 
what had become of her, and this strange like- 
ness of the child to her seemed as if it would 
lead to some discovery. I told him all about 
it; he was a man who could lock you in the face 
when he-was speaking to-you and be trusted.” 

Mr. Somers and his brother went homs with 
the distressed Job to make what further in- 
quiries they could about the affair, and see if 
there was anything that could throw the 
smallest lighton the mystery. They found Mrs. 
Potts half blind with weeping, but tidy and 
clean ; the and her husband had run abont all 
the night, thinking to find some trace.ef their 
lost darling, and had only desisted-when they 
found how futile their efforts were. ‘There was 
absolutely no trace; no oue had seen any stir 
about their living waggon, no one. had_heard 
anything suspicious ; one or two kad seen 
Jeremiah ta’ king to someone, but had. not 
noticed what he was like, 

The general opinion was that someenvions 
rival had got hold of her, aud that hérsta!enis 
would be made available in another c 

They comforted Job with the idea that | 
would be sure'to hear of her again seen an 
=_ then he could claim her, and get\her 

ack. 


“ They can’t hide her, mate,” his nexbneigh-. } 
| bour said to *him. 
, they’lalter her name and make up her (fsee, 


, They must show her,- 


likely, but they mast show her, whoever ‘has 
gas-her won’tekeep her hid long.” 

Mix. mwas of the sameopinion, and 
promiged to 'do:all in bis power :to find the 


child; shegrather inclined to the showmaun’s, 
point ‘of Miew that Snowdrop had been: teken | ah 


by » rivaliferbmsiness purposes, in-which case it 
at she would be heard of-soon. 


really«wake ttillabe was ied into shemaenstl, 
cart,-which was.a the conveyance (Mr. Jones: 
could get. 

“ Father! she muttered struggling withthe 
wraps which were tightly held reynd her, — 
“ Mother ! ’.and then frightens dat hergtmenge 
position and: 
she -hegen toweream. { 

“ Stopthat row, “sea JBill Senes;"hold your 
aquest Tl gag-yeu' Do youshear,-you young 


‘* Who are you—where are you-taking me? 
gasped Snowdrop.’ ‘“ Where’s father? Oh, 
father, father !’’ and hervoice rose into a scream 
which Bill Jones promptly stopped by as nesrly 
smotherivug her as was compatible with keep- 
ing her alive. 

** Stop that, or I'll do it outright,” he said 
savagely, removing a little of the heavy wrap, 
for the child was struggling as if she were 
choking as indeed she was. “ Be quiet, and 
Til tell you all about it—say another word, and 


Snowdrop was a brave little creature, and 
had plenty of sense in her head; but sho was 
taken by surprise and hurt besides, and the 
could not control herself as quickly as was de- 
sirable, and sobs and half screams began to 
come out in gasps which it was not well: that 
the driver should hear. So Mr. Jones gave her 
a little squeeze just to show her what he could 
do if he tried, and she thought he was going 
to murder her outright, and was silent for 
very terror. 

“ That’s better,” he said, when he saw by 
the child’s dilated eyes ‘and white terror- 
stricken face that she was thoroughly subdued 
for the present. * Be a good girl and be a 
aud I won’t hurt you. You shall go to bed 
again directly almost.” 





A child—* did mother let you bring me 
yt” 

mei course she did,” was the reply, “ because 
she couldn’t very well help herself. I didn’t 
ask her, youseé. The people that want you, 
my dear, have nothing to do with the professor 
and his wife; you ain’t a-going back to them; 
so it’s best for you to make things comfortable 
and take it quiet; you’ll have to in the long 
rup,” 

‘*Not go back to father? not see mother 
again? Oh, I must, I'must! Let mego and 
say good-bye to them ; please, sir, do !” 

“ Likely story,” said Mr. Jones, with a laugh. 
“ Stop that, Ieay. It’s best for you to under- 
stand all about it straight. You are never going 
back, and that’s all about it ; you’ve done with 
the show life, and are going to be made a lady 
of for aught I know.” 

Snowdrop did not scream or make a noise. 
Perhaps she thought, poor child, that it would 
only lessen her chances of getting back again 
if she did, But she sank down iu a heap on 
the fioor of the cart, aud wept such bitter tears 
as childhood ought never to understand. Biil 
Jones did not comprehend her in the least; 
‘but‘hewes thankful she was quiet. She made 
no-@ean; only the shivering and heaving of 
hertbody as.she crouched at his feet told him 
shewas alive. 

‘Wefore they reached the inn hegre had 
been staying even this ceased, and it was 
a white iinsensibleJittle form that he lifted 
out at the door. He was rather dismayed, 
and the Jand@lady.exclaimed—bvut his concern 


was SO y this bewailings 
over the fihis iit! lomiecewvere so judi- 
ciously i jo in that mpleiely 
deceived, him+¢omttire the uncon- 
scions littleeme in some maw dlothes he had 
agers item: @ pity yo -night, 
isn’t it?” » for h bated that 
e-must, <eonfered o aidiles mr the poor 
aes digo to bedwpew-the would soon 
"Me lid thabsit was lage 
sible iteo much 
|. atchiseadasiile dime-to the aeanch for his little 
| wiece, amd, theming dound dasrymasankious to 
‘| restore @20n as 


possilale ; Shae vewn business woalldmo? illo w of 

e-time inithetpaxt.of the 
‘pesaaty: ‘ shewere jill vor well he 
} on. 





dinecaliqepametthe-tondered forais aceommo- 

dation in her-house,-bade him good-bye, and 
wished him a.pleasant journey. -He was going 
to Bristol with ‘thelittle girl, he said,.and from 
there to Ireland. . 

And.this-was ‘how it came about that it was 

filly two days before any trace of little Snow- 
drop could be found by the good people cf 
Camelford. It began to enter into the obtuse 
driver’s head on the second day after her loss 
that it might be the child he had driven at 
such a curious hour and such aforlorn plight ; 
and the landlady began,as she said, to put 
two and two together, and to declare that she 
shouldn’t wonder a bit if that were not the 
child that the man took away. But the sur- 
mises came too late; Snowdrop was many a 
mile away, and in the hands of people who 
meant to keep her fast. 
She made no moan, weary little one, 
after her first outburst. She felt that silence 
would better serve her turn ; and she listened 
to everything her companion said, and tried 
to mark every place they passed by in-the:vain 
hore that she should find out-something. But 
she had travelled by road when she had come 
into Cornwall with her father and mother, 
and every place seemed so different when ap- 
proached by railway that she did not sueceed 
in recognizing any one of the towns they passed 
through, é 

Bill Jones:-was not unkind to her. After bis 
first savage outburst he threatened her no 





“ But does father know, please sir?” asked 


more, and seemed to try all he knew to make 
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her comfortable, Frum Plymouth he tele- 
graphed to Mr. Sayers that he had succeeded, 
and was waiting for orders, and received bis 
answer promptly, bidding him bring bis goods 
straight to the lawyer’s house, and to let no one 
else see them on the way—a message at which 
Bill Jones laughed to himself, but which he 
obeyed to the letter. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tnx journey seemed interminable to the poor 
child. Worn eut with.all she had undergone, 
and the sense of fatigue which overpowered 
her—for she was not used to being awake at 
night—she slept fitfully through the greater 
part of the time, only waking now end then 
with a strange sense of helplessness and terror 
that. prompted her to cry out for help to any- 
one she saw. 

Bill Jones knew very well indeed how to 
check these outbursts, which might have been 
inconvenient for him if they attracted any at- 
tention; and he contrived to terrify her 
completely, and to make her bo silent from 
very fear; so that when they arrived at Pad- 
dington, and he had to take her to a cab for 
conveyance to Mr. Sayers’s house, she was ac- 
tually more dead than alive, 

«“fhis won’t do,’ he said to himself, “she 
locks as if she was going silly. I must rouse 
her up @ bit;” and he proceeded to spcak to 
her in what he considered his very kindest 
fashiov, thereby only terrifying the child still 
more, aud sending ber to the vergs.of hysterics. 

“Don’t do that,” he said, much dismayed at 
the effect of his blandishments; ‘‘pcople will 
think Iam killing you. Shut up, do youhear; 
L ain’t touching you.” 

He was not, Butshe dreaded that hevvould, 
and shrank from him to the very farthest cor- 
ner of the cab, exasperating him so that he 
could harily restrain bimeeli from boxing her 
ears. 

“Little viper!’ the mut/ered; and then 
aloud he tried again in the placidest of tones : 

“ You need not be ’fraid:cf me; I shan’t hurt 
you. You are going toa gentleman’s house, 
where they will. be very gocd to you; and I 
want you to look a little bright and pleasant 
like, so that they may know I haven’t hurt you 
on the-way.” 

“I don’t want to go to any gentleman’s 
house,” Snowdrop said. “I want to go home 
again—I want father and mother ;” and at the 
word she wept again as if her heart would 
break, 

‘Don’t, now; don’t. There’s a good child,” 
Bill Jones said, at‘his wit’s end what to do with 
ber. ‘* If you knew me you would know thatI 
would’nt herm a fly, much less a little girl.” 

‘* Edo know you,” the child replied, looking 
at him doubtfally, 

“T saw you at Warwick; you are the man 
that asked me such a lot of questions.” 

‘You are a sharp young one,” Bill Jones 
said, ‘and you have a good memory. I’m not 
going to ask you any questions now ; the time 
will come when you will thank me for taking 
you away from that old show and the ‘ waik 
up’ business, and finding you anew home with 
the people you belong to.” 

** The people I belong to don’t want me,” re- 
torted the child with spirit.” 

* How in heaven's name do you know that?” 

“ They wouldn’t have sent me to that dread- 
ful place where the rats were if they had,” re- 
plied Snow@rop, with spirit. ‘*I should have 
died in the road if daddy hadn't picked me up. 
I don’t want any people but daddy and mauin- 
my, and I shall run away end find them again, 
whatever any one does tome. I am their 
ebild, and no one else’s.” 

“ And she will, too, if she isn’t watched,” 
Bill Jones said to himself, as he watched the 
play of the beautiful childish face, and saw the 
determination and resolution there. ‘ That’s 
a wrinkle, young lady, that I'll act upon and 
tell Mr. Sayers of.” 

“You'll never get the chance,” was all he 
remarked, aloud. 











And Snowdrop looked at him with a curious 
smile on her young face. 

“T got the chance before,’ sho said, ‘‘and I 
shall again, perhaps—nothipg shall keep me 
from daddy and mammy.” 

“ Tt’s time I was at Mr. Sayers’s,” Mr. Jones 
soliloquized, not offering any further remark 
to Snowdrop. “I wish them joy of her, that 
Ido, Ifshe wants to get back to the professor, 
she'll do it as sure as my name is Bill Jones; 
she was no more than five years old when she 
Gid it before, I fancy, and she was starved 
then. She’s got strength and sense now, and 
wild horses won’t hold her if she takes a thing 
into her head.” 

He was very glad when the cab stopped at 
the door of Linden Villa, 2nd Mr. Sayers came 
out to meet him, It was getting dusk when they 
arrived, and already lights were burning in the 
hali and parlour, making the house look bright 
and pleasant, The lawyer came forward and 
lifted the child out, and held her hand while 
he spoke’ to her escort. Snowdrop was t0 
much bewildered by all that was happening to 
her to evince any agitation at all. Indeed, she 
was too dazed and tired to think of anything. 
But she wondered a little who this gentleman 
could be who received her so courteously, and 
at the, to her, magnificence of everything 
around her. 

Saying a few words to Bill Jones, he 
motioned that. worthy into the breakfast 
parlour, still keeping tight cld of Snowdrop’s 
hand. She could'nt have got away of her 
own accord if she had wished it ever so, 

“ You will find something to cat in there,” 
the lawyer said, to his emissary. ‘I will be 
with you as soon as I have taken the young 
lady to my wife.” 

‘Young lady! -Snowdrop was too much 
amazed to be able tospeak. What was going to 
happen next she wordered when she was 
style@ a young lady, and in a tone of respect, 
too! She had rot much time to think; for Mr. 
Sayers led ber forward and up stairs carpeted 
more softly than she had ever seen anything 
in her life, 

“Tam taukiag yon to your aunt, my dear,” 
he went.on, in a gertle tone that was very dif- 
ferent from anything about Mr. Jones. And 
Snowdrop who had never heard of any relation 
belonging to her was almost inclined to pinch 
herself to sea if it was not all a dream, from 
which she should awaken in her own little bed 
in the living-waggon, with Pluto and Jeremiah 
for her companions, and the souud of wheels 
for her Inllaby. 

She strangled down a rising sob as she 
thought of ail she bad lost. But Mr. Sayers 
opened a door and took her into a room where 
a lady was sitting—a very fine lady, indeed, the 
lawyer’s wife seemed to her inexperienced 
eycs—not used to judge as yet between tinsel 
and gold. 

‘* Here sheis, Bessie,” Mr. Sayers said, ashe 
went in; “ here is your little niece.” 

Her niece! Snowdrcp looked ather in wonder. 
How did the relationship come about? She 
had never heard of anyone belonging to her 
before and if this lady who smiled at her and 
took her hand so kindly was indeed her aunt, 
why had she not come to fetch her herself and 
taken her away openly, instead of sending that 
horrible man and carrying her off like a thief, 
as if they were ashamed of her or the relation- 
ship or something. 

“Yes, my dear, it’s all right,” Mr. Sayers 
said, ‘ You will understand all about it to- 
morrow. See to her Bessie. She is very tired 
and a little frightened, and would be the better 
for a little care. Go to your aunt, my dear, 
and don’t be afraid of her; she will not hart 

ou.” 

He pushed her towards his wife, who rose 
looking rather pale and a little frightened, 
too, Snowdrop thought ; but that might be her 
fancy, and came to her holdirg out her hand. 

* Don’t be afraid of me, dear,” she said ; and 
her voice was gentle and kind, and the child’s 
overwrought nerves gave way at the sound of 
it, and she fell into a passion of tears. 

Mrs. Sayers was not a hard-hearted woman, 





and sbe understood something of what the 
little one’s journey must have been, with only 
Bill Jones for a companion, She did not 
spexk to her for a minute, but held her in her 
arms and let her cry, thereby helping her to 
calmness much sooner. It was some little 
time before Snowdrop could speak, and sho 
felt the touch of the gentle haud smoothing 
her hair, and the clasp of the arms that held 
her, and felt rested and refreshed in spite of 
her grief. Surely this kind lady would not 
talk to her as Bill Jones had dove, but would 
let her go and see the friends who had been so 
kind to her, and who had stood in the place 
of parents to her all her little life. 

“There, you are better now, dear, aren't 
you?” Mrs. Sayers asked, as the child’s sobs 
stopped, and she lay stil! and exhausted in her 
arms. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” Suowdrop said, rousing her- 
self. “I didn’t mean to cry, but ¥ 

“ But you couldn’t help it, of course. Never 
mind, I know all about it; you were tired and 
frightened and strange. You won’t be strange 
with me any more, will you, now you have 
come to me?” 

‘You are very kind, ma’am,” the little ono 
answered, regarding Mrs, Sayers with wonder 
and awo; for now she came to see her really, 
she saw a very sixa‘t person indeed, with a 
wonderful cap and many ribbons and bracelete. 
“ButI don’t know you,” she said piteously, 
with another sob. 

_“ You soon wiil, dear.” 

“Tt is all so strange, ma’am,” said the child. 

‘Not more strange to you, dear, than ii is 
to me,” Mrs. Sayers said, somewhat hesita- 
tingly, as if she were repeating a lesson. ‘I 
had no idea till yesterday that I should see my 
der little niece so soon, Thad always believed 
you were dead.” 

“T don’t know howI am your niece, ma’am,” 
Snowdrop said, hesitatingly, fearful of what she 
might say and what sie might not. ‘‘I did 
not know I had any aunt,” 

“No; how should you? We did not know 
it 1ill it accidentally came out,” the lawyer’s 
wife caid in the same odd tone. ‘‘ Your 
mother, my sister, was lost for many years; 
aud when we heard of Ler at Jast she was 
dead, and had left you with her old nurse. I 
will tell you the whole story some day, when 
you are older and can understand it. The old 
woman died, and you were taken to the work- 
house, aud I daresay you can remember for 
yoursclf what happened to you there.” 

“ Some of it,’ Snowdrop said. “I remem- 
ber Mrs. Higgs. Was that my name?” 

“ What, my dear?” 

“ Keziah Clarke.” 

“QO dear no, child. But come now I will! 
undress you and put you to bed; you are verv 
tired, I can see. And you shall have some 
supper, and you will wake up to-morrow 
morning quite ready to be my little girl, wou't 

ou?” 

“JT don’t know,” said Snowdrop, ruefally. 
She could not think of herself as anyone's 
little gi:l except dear old Job’s, But she cid 
not say this, She could not help herself now. 
She must see what was going to happen to her, 
and keep a still tongue about her own life till 
she could see the chance she wanted of getting 
back toit. It was an odd resolution for such 
a child te come to, but Snowdrop’s childhood 
had not been quite like that of other children. 
She had shared the thoughts and feelings of 
her adopted father and mother, till sue had 
come to be thoughtful beyond her years, and 
to think and reason more like a grown person 
than a child of ten. 

She was presently fed and undressed and 
bestowed in a little bed in Mrs. Sayers’s dress- 
ing-room, that lady having orders never to les 
her out of her sight till further instructions ; 
and being nervously anxious to obey her lord 
and master, who had informed her that com- 
pliance with what was wanted about this child 
would mean money and pleasure in the futare 
—perhaps an introduction to Lady Wrexham 
herself—whose acquaintance Mrs. Sayers was 
very anxious, indeed, to make, 
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To be able to talk of her ladyship as “my 
friend Lady Wrexham” was the summit of 
her ambition; and to drive in the park, 
and have the elegant lady bend to her, 
though ever so haughtily, was something worth 
doing the most unpleasant things for—ard 
she had not been asked to do anything un- 
pleasant yet; only to take this little girl 
who, her husband told her, was the child of 
that sister of hers who had disappeared some 
years ago, and about whose fate there was not 
much doubt. She had gone the way of many 
@ silly vain woman before her ; and her name 
was a thing never to be mentioned now by 
fhose who had loved her in her iznocence and 
beauty. 

And Mr. Sayers had found her child by 
some means or other, and had brought her 
home, for a time at least, till it was decided 
what should be done with her. It was not 
much to do, to welcome her as the daughter of 
the pretty bright-eyed sister she had sorrowed 
for all the more that she was a sinner past 
reclaiming. And if Lord Wrexham had any- 
thing to do with it, as seemed to be the case, 
why it was all the more to her interests to obey 
the commands laid upon her. 

It was none of her business to tell that her 
sister never had a child, and that the whole 
matter had been arranged by Mr. Sayers in 
the fashion that suited himself. There was no 
one to say that her story was not true; and it 
was for her to tell it with a good grace, and 
make the best of what was before her. She 
sat by the child for some time after she had 
fallen asleep, and then went down to her hus- 
band, who had got rid of Bill Jones and was 
smoking his pipe in his own particular den 
with a satisfied look on his face. 

Well,” he said, as she entered, ‘‘is she all 
right?” ; 

‘* Yes; she’s asleep.” 

“ That’s right. I'll tell you to-morrow what 
is to be done with her.” 

**T should like to keep her,” Mrs. Sayers 
replied. “She is a dear little thing, I am 
gure.” 

* Don't be a fool, Mrs, §.,” was the amiable 
answer of her spouse. ‘“ When once you let 
sentiment get into business everything goes to 
the deuce. I told you to take care of the 
young one and make her comfortable, and tell 
her a pretty little story. I didn’t bid you to 
make a pet of her. Drop it, I tell you; it 
won't be permitted.” 


CHAPTER XITl. 


Tat she was dreaming still was Snowdrop's 
Grst thought when she woke, after a long 
direamless sleep, in her little chamber at Linden 
Villa. The comfortable furniture of the law- 
yer's house seemed like the very acme of luxury 
and grandeur in her eyes, accustomed to no- 
thieg more stately than the exquisite cleanli- 
ness of the travelling home of Job Potts and 
bis wife. And she looked at the lace draperies 
of Mrs. Sayers’s dressing table, and the many- 
coloured bottles and pots which adorned her 
toilet-mats, with awe and wonder. 

it must be fairy-land she thought that she 
bad suddenly come into. Little girls always 
reached that wonderful country through ter- 
rible troubles and hardships, and she had come 
through almost more than she could bear. Her 
thoughts gathered firmness as she thoroughl 
woke, and she began to remember all that hi 
happened to her, and how she had been torn 
away from her home and friends; and the tears 
rose to her eyes, in spite of her resolution 
that she would cry no more, but wait her op- 
portunity to get back. 

She recollected what Mrs. Sayers had told 
her thenight,before, that she was her aunt; bat 
with the recollection came also the remem- 
brance of the odd timidity and hesitation with 
which she had spoken; and, child-like, she 
jamped to a conclusion immediately, and re- 
fused in her own mind to believe it. But Mrs. 
Sayers was kind ; she could speak to her and 
aak her about the professor and his wife, and 





why she was taken away as she had been. 


There was no need for it, she knew; for Job 
had often said in her presence that he was 
willing to meet anyone who had a claim to her 
and to tell all he knew. 

She was turning over these things in her 
mind when the door opened, and Mrs. Sayers 
made her appearance. She came to her kindly 
enough and kissed her, and asked her if she 
was rested, and whether she would like to get 
up. Snowdrop hoard with amazement and 
consternation that it was past nine o'clock. 
She had been so thoroughly exhausted that she 
had slept more than three hours after her 
usual time of waking. With honest Job and 
his wife bed after six o’clock was unheard of, 
and the child had always been accustomed to 
get up wheuever she woke, and it was a rare 
thing for her to sleep later than her foster 
parents. Mrs. Sayers smiled at her dismay. 

‘* We don’t get up at such hours in London, 
my dear,” she said. ‘‘ You are not particularly 
late. Let me dress you, and we will have some 
breakfast together.” 

Another source of amazement to Snowdrop 
was the fact that new clothes had suddenly 
made their appearance from somewhere for 
her. She had no idea of the resources of 
London, or that frocks could be bought of any 
size and requiring no fitting—an operation that 
had always been a burden to her hitherto, and 
a great solemnity always presided over by 
Madame Vanderwitz with a mouthful of pins, 
which used to strike terror into Snowdrop’s 
heart, lest one of them should find its way 
down her foster-mother’s throat and choke 
her. 

Bat here was a pretty dress and under- 
clothing such as she had never seen before, and 
shoes, and a ribbon for her hair all spirited to 
her bedside somehow while she was asleep. 
Surely fairy dressmakers must have been at 
work to get them done in such a short space 
of time. When she was arrayed Mrs. Sayers 
bade her look at herself in the glass, and asked 
her what she thought of herself. She certainly 
was a strikingly beautiful child, and the colour 
of the frock was well chosen to enhance her 
loveliness. 

She had always been as well-dressed as her 
foster-mother could afford, and she had been 
the perfection of neatness at all times; but 
Madame’s efforts lacked the refined skill which 
made the new dress she wore now transform 
her into a little aristocrat, by its perfect fit 
and taste. 

“Tt isn’t me,” was her quaint comment on 
the reflection the glass presented toher. “I 
never looked like that before.” 

‘That is how you ought to look,” Mrs. 
Sayers replied, “ how you will always look in 
future, Ihope, my dear. Now come down to 
breakfast, and show your uncle how much 
better you are than you were last night.” 

She took the child downstairs, where a com- 
fortable breakfast was spread, but Snowdrop 
was notable to eat; the thoughts of Job and 
his wife, and all she had left came’uppermost ; 
and laying down her knife and fork, with the 
delicate slice of tongue that had been cut for 
her untasted on her plate, she burst into 
tears. 

‘“‘ My dear child,” Mrs. Sayers said, glad that 
her husband was not there—he might have been 
more impatient with Snowdrop’s grief than 
she was; “ what is the matter? can you not eat 
your breakfast ?” 

No, I can’t—I can’t,” sobbed the child pas- 
sionately. I want then—I want to go home, 
They will be crying for me, I know they will. 
They do not know where Iam gone to—what 
will they do without me?” 

Mrs. Sayers came behind her; somehow she 
could not tell a deliberate untruth, and look 
into that pure little face at the same time. 

“ Don’t cry, dear,” she said, “ they know 
allabout it by this time.” 

“ Do they?” 

-Te.” 

“ Who has told them ?” 

‘* We have—that is, your uncle. Sometime 
I will tell you why we had you taken away as 





we did; only be a good child and don’t cry, 
and we will make you as happy as you ‘were 
with them.” 

“ But I want to go back to them,” persisted 
Snowdrop. “I must go back; they will lose 
so much if I stay away—they cannot do with- 
out me,” 

“ We have thought of all that,” Mrs. Sayers 
said, still keeping behind her. ‘It will be 
made up to them, dear, never fear. Try and 
be reasonable, and you will come to under- 
stand things better by-and-by. What has been 
done is for your . 

“ And am I going to stay here?” 

“I cannot tell you yet,” Mrs. Sayers 
answered, feeling on safer ground now, and 
coming to the child’s side to pnt an arm round 
her, “ I d6n't think things are quite settled yet. 
I shall take you out to see some pretty things 
presently, and you shall buy something to send 
to the good people you have left.” 

**T would rather go to them myself,’ Snow- 
drop said. ‘ They will care for nothing if they 
haven’t got me.” 

Mr. Sayers called his wife a fool when she 
told him what she had said and promised ; 
but he was fain to acknowledge that the effect 
of her tactics was good when he saw the look 
of content on the child’s face. 

“ She is just the little creature to have pined 
and fretted without some such promise,” she 
said; ‘‘and she has enough resolution to run 
away and find her way back again if she is 
not smoothed down a little.” 

‘ All right,” he answered ; “‘smooth her down 
as much as you please, only don’t let out too 
much,” he replied. “Stick to what I have 
told you, and be her affectionate aunt all 
through.” 

Snowdrop would have failed sadly in the 
content he spoke of could she have seen the 
grief her absence was causing her dearly-loved 
friends. Job Potts had not moved away from 
Camelford yet—he seemed quite dazed and 
unable to think what to do or where to go. 
Not a trace could be found of his darling or of 
the man who had carried her away. After he 
left Lantygloss he might have sunk into the 
earth or flown away in the air, for any sign of 
him or the child that could be found. 

Bill Jones had managed his business very 
cleverly. Money was not wanting, and he had 
used his power judiciously and had kept the 
promise he had made to Mr. Sayers to keep 
sober. Certainly if there had been the same 
facilities for following anyone and travelling 
in Cornwall at the time as there are now, he 
might have been easily tracked ; but there was 
no railway nor electvic telegraph anywhere near 
Camelford at the time of Job Potts’s visit to that 
place, and he lost time which could not be 
made up again before he announced his loss. 
Indeed, he was so dazed by what had happened, 
and so alarmed at the state in which he found 
Jeremiah, for both he and his wife thought the 
lad was dying, that the night passed away and 
nothing was done. 

Snowdrop was safe in hands that were not 
likely to let her go again in a hurry, before the 
slow thinking people of the little Cornish town 
had woke up to a knowledge of what had 
happened. Perhaps it might have been some 
comfort to the good pair could they have known 
that their darling was being kindly treated and 
comfortably care for. But they would have 
lost all hope of ever seeing her again could 
they have known what her ultimate destination 
was to be. 

She was allowed to make her little purchase, 
finding wonderful comfort to her sore heart in 
doing so, and to write a letter in her childish 
style which Mrs. Sayers promised to forward, 
excusing herself for the falsehood with the 
thought that she was lessening the child’s 
suffering by deceiving her. She herself did 


not know where Snowdrop was to go, so she 
could not answer her questions on that subject. 

* Tell her she is going to school to be made 
a lady of,’ Mr. Sayers commanded, and she 
did as she was bid; end about a week after the 
little girl’s arrival in London she was bidden 
to prepare her for a journey. 
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¢ Where to?”. she asked, ‘““where are you 


going to take her?” 

“Be ignorant of the knowledge, dearest 
chuck, till thou applaud the deed,” quoted 
Mr. Sayers. ‘If you know nothing, little 
woman, you can tell nothing ; not that I think 
you would intentionally, but you might let a 
thing out without intending to, and throw all 
the fat in the fire. She is going to school, and 
that’s enough.” 

A simple outfit had been provided for the 
child—plenty of everything, and all of a gooi 
quality. Ske had never seen so many clothes 
before in her life in the wardrobe of one person. 
But she had the innate breeding that does not 
et voluble when surprised ; and Mrs. Sayers 
declared that whatever the people might have 
been who brought her up, they had managed 
to make a lady of her. She had heard Snow- 
drop’s artless story of how she had gone out to 
seek the Good Shepherd and had fallen into 
the hands of Job Potts; and Mrs. Sayers 
thought she should like to shake hands with 
such a man as that. Her husband did shabby 
things sometimes in the way of business, and 
she was obliged to help him; but her heart was 
in the right place all the same, and she liked 
the little waif thus suddenly thrown on her 
motherly care very much indeed. 

Mr. Sayers journeyed northward from London 
with Snowdrop, but only far enough to put 
his wife off the scent. He retraced his steps 
after a very few miles in that direction, and 
made straight for Dover, where he took boat 
for Calais, and thence train for Paris. His 
dittle charge said very little. She had come to 
understand the inutility of making any protests. 
What good were they when she was so helpless ? 
But her heart died within her when she found 
‘out that the sea was to be put between her and 
her kind friends. It seemed like a death- 
warrant. She would never see them again 
now, she was sure of it ; and she spent the pas- 
sage in bitter tears, too mentally wretched to 
be sea-sick, and feeling herself the very for- 
Jornest child that ever stepped. 


It was evening when they reached Paris, and | 


Mr. Sayers drove direct to a large building; 
and after a parley with someone who looked 
out through a little wicket in the door, they 
‘were admitted to a large hall with a stone 
floor and plenty of light, where they were 
bidden to wait. Presently 2a woman came to 
them—a tall black figure, veiled from head to 
foot, &nd with nothing white about her save a 
little band of white linen across her brows. 

“ The rules of our Order forbid our offering you 
any hospitality, sir,” she said, in an even voice, 
“*T cannot ask you a step farther—is this the 
child ?” 

“ This is the child, madame—my wife’s niece. 
Her name is Esther Craven. I have no time 
to accept your hospitality, even were it in ac- 
cordance with your rules to offer it to me. You 
have ali necessary instructions?” 

“T have, and you will follow them.” 

“To the letter—you need have no fear to 
leave your little niece with us ; we will make a 
‘usefal woman of her and a good Catholic,” she 
added. 

** As you will, madame,” Mr. Sayers replied. 
«‘My charge of her ends here ;”’ and before the 
astonished child could realize where she was 
or what was going to happen to her he was 
gone, and she was alone with this strange wo- 
man. The convent of the Sisters of the Sacred 
‘Heart had received her, and the outside world 

--would know her no more—for the present at 
Sleast. 
(To be continued. ) 











TruvxE love, like Greek fire, is inextinguish- 
sable; but unlike Greek fire, it burns with a 
‘pleasant fragrance. 

He who turns against one who has done him 
‘personal favours and oft befriended him is 
worse than the one turned against, no matter 
show bad the latter may be. 

A sEavuty may frame her face in heavy 
golden locks; bat Time will, after all, steal 





THE TWO SLUMBERS. 
My wee one, tired and weary, 

Came nestling to my breast, 
And coaxed me with her kisses 

To sing a song of rest. 


I rocked her on my bosom, 
And sang that song of old 

About the fair, white city, 
With streets of shining gold. 


Her little hands dropped geutly 
Across her peaceful breast, 

And the spell of sleep fell o’er her, 
And wrapped her in its rest. 


Years passed. Again, all weary, 
She crept within my arms, 

As comes the child affrighted 
To hide from what alarms. 


‘So tired!” she whispered. ‘‘ Sing me 
That dear old song again. 

It seems if I could hear it 
I should forget life’s pain.” 


Isang. Her eyes closed softly, 
And shut away the night, 

But I knew the dawn of heaven 
Was breaking on her sight. 


I sang, with voice all broken, 
To the tired one on my breast, 
Who, ere the song was ended, 
Had found an endless rest. 
Rex. 








SWEET INISFAIL 


A ROMANCE. 
By the Author of “‘ The Mystery of Killard,” £e. 
a 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
A GAME OF LIFE AND DEATH, 


Tur month of May grew old, and the month 
of June was close at hand. Nothing unusual 
disturbed the quiet of Clonmore. Now and 
then a townsman or townswoman died and 
was carried to the last resting-place in St. 
Mary’s churchyard. A military band played 
twice a week in the Barrack Square, and all 
the better dressed people of the town were 
free to enter the square and promenade there. 
This was the only kind of public amusement to 
be found at Clonmore in May. As summer 
deepened and the Dublin season came to a 
close, and the Theatre Royal, which has since 
been burned down, was shut up or given over 
to Italian Opera, the stock company of that 
house came to Clonmore for a fortnight or 
three weeks and amused the townspeople who 
could afford the luxury, and liked it, and did 
not scruple it, with a nightly exhibition of the 
drama, nightly changed. 

Wandering Christy-Minstrels came to the 
town now and then, and occasionally a mimic, 
a ventriloquist, a conjurer. There was one 
bazaar for charity in the year, and one or two 
subscription balls, to which few of the towns- 
people were admitted. Outside these, there 
were very few public means of innocent amuse- 
ment 

In the County Club there was a billiard- 
table; in the Liberal News-room another, and 
one table open tothe public. The last-men- 
tioned was called Morrissey’s, and was in a 
house of one of the quieter streets of Clon- 
more. Here, winter and summer, were to be 
found the sons of shopkeepers and other men 
whose position and means were modest. There 
was not,as a rule, anything which might be 
called gambling here. Occasionally half-a- 
crown was betted on a game, and among the 
older frequenters were stories of play carried 
on far into the morning, during which sums 
of money, which the frugal frequenters con- 
sidered énormous, were said to have changed 
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As much as twenty-five pounds was said to 
have passed from one man to another over that 
table at a single night’s play. Such a sum as 
; this would represent a whole year’s pocket- 
| money of moss of the men who frequented the 
place. But in thiscase the gamblers Lad been 
men merely passing through the town; had been 
indeed, commercial travellers of the good old 
sort, who spent their money like water, and 
lived on the fat of the Jand. 

But towards the end of May, this year, Clon- 
more was startled by an event which supplied 
the tradespeople of that town with a subject 
for conversation and wonder during many & 
day. 

One night, at about eight o’clock, a stranger 
walked into tue public billiard-room. He was 
a slender young man of about five-and-twenty. 
The weather was so delightfully fine that there 
was a very small number of men present, No 
play was going on, the lights were all dimmed 
down, and the men were sitting indeep window- 
places enjoying the freshness of the evening. 
The marker, a boy of fcurteen years of age, and 
known as Johnny, was dodging the ballsin the 
dim light. 

When the stranger had sat awhile, the 
marker went over to him and said: 

“Do you want a game, sir?” 

“T'll play,” said the stranger, “if any gen- 
tleman is willing to oblige me.” 

“T’ll give you a game,” said Frederick Mau- 
ton, moving from one of the window-places and 
taking off his coat, 

The stranger, whose name was O’Gorman, 
and who was a commercial traveller staying at 
the South Tipperary Hotel, took off his coat 
also. The lights were turned up, and the two 
began to play. 

Frederick Manton was then a man of forty 
years of age; stout, without being clumsy; 
colourless, without being pallid ; slightly above 
the average height, firm of tread, furtive of eye, 
and plausible of speech. The most remarkable 
characteristic of Frederick Manton’s manner 
was its intense masterfulness, When he had 
his mind set on any object, and the will of some 
one stood in the way, it was almost impossible 
to resist the impetuous onslaught he made. De- 
liberate refusals, rebuffs, or sarcasms had no 
more influence on him than breath upon an 
anvil. He kept his purpose clearly in view, 
never losing sight of it for one moment, and 
pushing the impeding person constantly and 
resistlessly towards it. Hours, days, months, 
nights go by, but if he remained still of the 
same mind as he was when he began the strag- 
gle he would never cease his efforts, never be 
unconscious of his design. 

In Clonmore the game of billiards was sixty- 
three up. The first game between O’Gorman 
and Manton resulted in O’Gorman’s success, 
No money was staked on the first game. Half- 
a-crown was suggested by O’Gorman, on the 
second game. ‘The bet was taken, and O’Gor- 


man won. Manton suggested a sovereign for 
the next. Again O’Gorman won. Manton 


offered five pounds, even, on the next game. 
O’Gorman accepted and was again victorious. 
“ Make it ten this time,” said Manton. 

‘“* As you please,” returned O'Gorman. 

Again the balls declared O’Gorman success- 
ful. 

“T have got another tenner,” said Manton, 
“ Are you on?” 

**Oh, I'll play till all is blue,” said O’Gor- 
man, gaily, as he chalked his cue carefally. 
Again Manton lost. 

“That's twenty-six, two, sir, I owe you,” 
said the telegraph clerk, putting bis band in 
his pocket and taking out a purse. Out of 
this he counted the money he bad lost. After 
paying O’Gorman he had five shillings in cash 
left. He hesitated a moment, and then said : 
“Come, give me anther chance. I have a 
cheque here in my favour for five-and-twenty 
pounds. It was drawn a few days back by 
Joseph Isaacs, of Rook-street, Dublin. Are 
you on?” 

“T must play you your own,” said the young 


man, as he again broke the balls. 





Up to this time O'Gorman had won by only 
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afew points. There was no.excuse for Man- 
ton’s asking odds. Judging by their-play, up 
to this, they were fairly matched. But those 
who sat looking on believed that Manton could 
win, and would win, now that he had a bet of 
great moment on the game. Accordingly, 
they clubbed all the money they had with 
them—it amounted to two pounds—offered 
O’Gormangyen against him aud he accepted. 

The ganfé went on. Manton was in when it 
was called “ fifty-sight all.” The lookers-on 
felt sure of their money. Manton had scored 
eight that break, and those present thought he 
could, with care, make then more. He stood 
a few seconds back from the table, wiped his 
forehead, wiped his hands, and wiped his cue 
with his handkerchief. 

There was.a breathless pause. The men on 
the seats arcund the room did not move. In 
the pier and leaning against the wall, relaxed 
and spiritless, stood O’Gorman. He had won 
that night twenty-six pounds, and he was now 
about to lose that sum by one stroke, for there 
was an easy five on the balls. He had in his 
pocket the money he had won of Manton, 
fifteen pounds of his own, and a hundred and 
forty which he had collected for his employers. 
It was getting late. It was now eleven o’clock. 
If he lost his game he should go back to the 
hotel richer by about a sovereign than when he 
set out. At ordinary.cheap pool he-would have 
looked at this as a very satisfactory result of a 
night’s amusement. But it is disheartening to 
win several times with important gain and 
then lose all at once. 

Manton bent over the table. O’Gorman 
closed his eyes. Suddenly there was a click; 
a shout of disappointment from the sitting 
men. O'Gorman opened his eyes and saw 
Manton in the act of flinging his cue on the 
floor. He had missed scoring, and the game 
was now practically in O’Gorman’s hands. 

The young traveller pulled himself together, 
approached the table, played—made a cannon 
—played again—made another cannon—played 
again, and mede a winning hazard off the red. 

Manton took out his purse and handed ‘the 
cheque to O’Gorman. 

‘*T'm very sorry,” .said the young man, ‘‘you 
have been co unfortunate. I thiak you cannot 
say everything was not right.’’ 

“No,” said Manton, doggedly. 
ill-luck, nothing more.” 

Those who had been .on-lookers paid their 
two pounds and left. O’Gorman went into a 
small ante-room and washed his hands. When 
he came back for his.coat no one was present 
but Manton and the marker. 

‘‘T was ashamed,” said the former, “to sug- 
gest it while those men were here, and Iam 
almost ashamed to speak of it now that they 
are gone, but I have five shillings left, and, if 
you wouldn't mind, I’d like to.play you just 
one game more and make matters as bad as 
they can be for me.” 

“ T shall be most happy to play,’’ said O’'Gor- 
man, turning up his sleeves once more, and 
taking up the cue he had laid down, 

The marker, who.was half asleep, suggested 
that it was very late. 

Manton threatened to throw him out of the 
window if he did not hold his tongue and score 
the game. 

Play was resumed. Manton won this game 
by three points. O'Gorman was getting tired. 

“* Double or quits,” said Manton, with retarn- 
ing animation. 

O’Gorman agreed, although he felt languid. 
Again Manton won. 

“TI am getting a bit of luck now,’’ said the 
latter. ‘‘ You will not go away and leave me 
only my ill luck?” 

‘*Tll play you,” said O’Gorman, “ as long.as 
you like, cr until you have your own money 
back.” 

“Very well,” said Manton, ‘‘as it’s late we 
may as well get on quickly, and double or quits 
is my shortest way to ruin !” 

Again they played. Again Manton won. Four 
other games in succession fell to Manton. 
O’Gormen was getting dizzy. Manton seemed 
to gain strength and firmness as the night wore 


‘«Tt's cursed 








on. He now had won back thirty-two pounds 
of his own money. 

** Will you double again?” said he. 

‘**How do we stand?” asked O'Gorman, wip- 
ing his head, wearily. 

‘* You owe me thirty-one pounds fifteen. If 
I win this game you give mesixty-three pounds 
fifteen. If I lose it I give you five shillings.” 

**T feel so tired,” said ‘O'Gorman. 

“ Take off your-waistcoat, go into the other 
room, sponge your head and arms, and you'll 
feel as fresh as-ever.” 

O'Gorman did as Manton advised,.and came 
back looking fresher and brighter. 

They played again. Once more Frederick 
Manton was successfal. 

“T’ll play you back the thirteen pounds I’ve 
won of you,” said Manton. 

O'Gorman consented. When the marker 
cried “Game,” O'Gorman -was twenty-six 
pounds a loser. 

“This is too bad,” said Manton, ‘after the 
luck you had in the early -part of the night. 
By the way, there’s the daylight. Turn out 
the gas, marker, open the shutters, and Ill 
give you, sir, five out of sixty-three, double or 
quits of your losings,” 

As the games all through had been very close 
ones, the offer of five points seemed almost like 
giving a present:to O'Gorman of the money he 
had lost. Although he felt jaded, he could not 
divest his mind of the belief that his luck 
would turn, and now the odds of five points 
seemed to make this a certainty. 

At first he had the best of this game, but 
gradually Manton crept up to him. The 
marker cried sixty-two all, while O’Gorman 
wasin. A very fine cannon was on the ball. 

‘**T’ll play the cannon fine,” said O’Gorman. 
Manton held his tongue, 

O’Gorman leaned over the table, looked low 
and long before he played the stroke. There 
was the dull sound of the cue-top striking the 
ball, and the still duller sound of the ball 
striking the cushion. After that there was a 
brief silence. Then came tho marker’s voice : 

“A miss! Nonstriker’s game!” 

“What are we to do,” said Manton. “ Will 
you take five again and double.” 

‘« There is nothing else for it,’’ said O’Gor- 
man, dejectedly. I can’t afford to lose fifty- 
two pounds.” 

Again a game-was started. Again O'Gorman 
ran ahead at first. When O’Gorman was 
striker, the.game-was called fifty-six, fifty. He 
had thus seven to make-to win back all/he had 
lost that night. 

“ You had better chalk your cue,” said Man- 
ton; “‘ the top lodks shiny.” 

“ After this stroke,”’:said O'Gorman. 

The young traveller played, missed cue, and 
fell against the wall. “Ruined!” he said. 

Manton squared his hard, dry mouth and 
leaned forward over the table, and played with 
exquisite care. 

Before O’Gorman had time to recover him- 
self, the marker called,in a dull, sleepy voice : 

“Game!” 

Manton looked up and said :— 

“ Are you satisfied? That makes it a hun- 
dred and four!” 

‘“No, by —— !” cried the young man, despe- 
“T’'ve got some money left.” He took 


rately. 
out his pocket-book. ‘That's the hundred 
and four.” Having counted what remained, 


he said: “I have fifty-one left. Give mea 
chance! For God’s sake give me a chance ! 
You don’t know what this is to:me!” 

“Tl lay the hundred and four I’vewon :of 
you to your fifty-one, and Ill give -you ten 
points odds. Can I do fairer than:that?” 

“No; I'l take you. Let us go.on.” 

It was now: close to seven o’clock. 

“Tll go on,” said Manton; “but as I’m 
giving you five morethis time, I think I'll 
sponge my-head and arms.” 

“Tf you want the gentleman to have. his 
money back, what do you want sponging your- 
self for? ”.saiddohnny, ‘the marker, rousing up. 

Manton dooked malignantly at the boy fora 
moment. 


‘*You call the game and score. I warned 





you once, this is twice; the third time you go 
through that window without any warning.” 

Manton retired to the smaller room, took off 
his waistcoat, collar, necktie, and shirt, and 
sponged: himself .all over, from the waist. up. 
He came back to the billiard-room with no- 
thing but: his boots, trousers and shirt on. 

“Ah!” he.exclaimed,’*thatis better. ‘Now, 
it’s a hundred and four to fifty-one. Put spot 
op, Johnny, ten points, and score me that 
mise.” 

After twenty minutes, ‘while Manton Jeant 
over the -table with the cue in his hand, 
Johuny,:the marker cried : 

“Game!” ' 

O'Gorman handed Manton all the money he 
had in shis pocket-book. 

‘“ Another:time,” said Manton, “this evening, 
if you like, I’ll. give youyour-revenge.” 

“Ay,” said: O'Gorman, “I'll drop in here to- 
night. But I‘forgot, Iam .due in Cahir at 
three-o’clock to-day. ‘Three .o’clock to-day! 
-What time will that be?” 

“ What doyouamean?” asked Manton. ‘Do 
you want to know how many hours it is from 
this to.three o'clock ?” 

“No,” said O’Gorman ; ‘“ Ican tell that my- 
self. Butdo-you know-how far it is from this 
to hell?” 

Manton langhed:and said,— 

“ Why, swe: have »been drinking nothing all 
night. Whatisthe matter? [I'll tell you the 
best thing you can do. Come'with me to the 
Spout. It’s a stream caught in a kind of co- 
lander where:you can have a shower-bath. ‘That 
will-pull you together‘for your business in Cahir 
this afternoon.” . 

O'Gormany who had by this time put on his 
coat, shook :his head,.and smiled sadly. 

“ No, thank«you ; Iwill not go to the Sheot 
in order to-get to Cahir. It’s the other way 
with me.” 

“Well,” said Manton, “ if you won’t come to 
the Spout, I don’t know what you’re going to 
do between this and breakfast.” 

“I’m going to the:Shoot,” said O’Gorman. 

« All »right ;.good»morning,” said Manton. 
He thought ::to himself, “ Well, I’m a gocd 
while here,-and I-never heard of the ‘Shoot 
before.” 

O'Gorman left the »billierd-room on that 
bright May morning;:and walked slowly tothe 
South Tipperary:Hotel. 

Manton ‘took his way to the Spout, had a 
bath, came back to breakfast, and then went 
to his office atthe railway station. He bad 
not been there anshour when a telegram was 
handed in. He read it. Itran asfollows :— 

“From Burkett, South “Tipperary ‘Hotel, 
Clonmore, to Messrs. Brien and Grant, Tron- 
mongers, Dublin.—Your representative, Mr. 
O'Gorman, committed suicide here this morn- 
ing by blowing outthis brains. The police 
are here. ‘No monéy-was found upon the 


deceased.” 
(Tobe continued.) ° 








Tue most délicate, the most sensible of all 
pleasures consists in promoting the pleasures of 
others, 

Soromon says that “ wisdom is good with an 
inheritance,” which may be understood to 
mean, either, that if.a man inherits wealth.it 
is desirable that he should have a»certain 
amount of skill.in order to his knowing how 
to handle it; or that, if one has the gift of 
wisdom, itis a good thing to have a little money 
to go with it. 

Forcer tHe Eviz.— Why dwell on the evil side 
of life? It is the good that should be em- 
phasized and portrayed. In all our, poetry 
and art, in all ourliterature, Jet, the best. aud 
highest thoughts and imaginations be brought 
to the front, and the inferior be.dropped out of 
sight. In all.our business, in.all our social 
intercourse, in all our .amusements, slet_ the 
good be made prominent, Jet heroic ;deeds and 
generous lives be. known and admired, rand 
those of an opposite kind be buried in ‘the 
silence they deserve. 
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DREGS AND FROTH. 


A Srory or To-Day. 
—+— 
PART II, 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Karty on the morning following his arrival 
at Wannceston Sir John arose, and looking 
from his bed-room window saw tha the sky 
was of one dull leaden hue, signifying rain. 
The recollections of his boyhood had been with 
him in his dreams, and he was in a pensive 
mood. He sighed as he looked down into the 
quist street and remembered passing through 
it on his flight from home. He began to wonder 
about his father and mother with eomethirg of 
tenderness and shame at his long silence and 
neglect of them. He looked backed upon them 
as he had never looked back upon them before, 
without indifference and contempt and with 
pity ; they were in his eyes coarse, rongh semi- 
civilized beings, very low, indeed, in the scale 
of mind and feeling, but their lives were, he 


now remembered, full of cares and hardships, 


and, if they were alive, they must be growing 
very old. 

While he thought he matured a plan, which 
without making him known to them would 
supply all their poor small wants and smooth 
their passage to the grave—if they were alive. 
To ascertain whether they were alive or dead 
should be his first task. 

As he sat down to breakfast a sickly out- 
burst of languid sunshine lighted up the 
bountifully spread homely table, but it ended 
before he had finished the meal in a heavy 
downpour of rain, which looked like lasting, 
and did last, three hours. This was depressing, 
and Sir John grew more and more melancholy. 

He could glean no information about an “ old 
fisherman and his wife of the name of Jenkins” 
here, but the good folks of the inn, in response 
to other inquiries, had much to toll him about 
Major Tregarthen, his daughter, and something 
about her companion, Mrs. Cochrane, who 
came, they believed, from Devon. 

When the rain ceased he hired the only 
vehicle available, an old-fashioned shabby- 
Pog chaise, to drive over to Major Tregar- 
then. ; 

He passed through the lonesome, monotonous 
and desolate scenery of a great rain-drencbed 
wind-swept moor, in the midst of which a 
solitary odd little church reposed in a deep 
hollow amidst pools of rain-water. He saw 
no living soul on the way but the silent driver 
before him with his head bent down, and his 
shoulders up to his ears; and after a dreary ride 
of between two and three hours, with the heavy 
rain battering away at the leathern hood nearly 
ell the while, reached the place he sought, 
Tregarthen Manor House. 

His thoughts during that tedious ride had 
been full of perplexity and trouble. 

His heart craved for his wife, although he felt 
with a keen pang that never again could she be 
to him what she had been in.the past. He.swwas 
childless, and the vast wealth he had acquired 


would be inherited by no son of his unless he | 88 
| direction. 


could free himself from this woman by a 
divorce—and yet the thought of abandoning 


her for ever was full of pain and terror. How | 


would his wife receive him if he found her 
here? What steps could he ets, next if she 
refused to return? He ought to ha 


use to her when they met? If she again 
escaped him she might die where he could 
never hear of her death—he might be a widower, 
and never know it. Would it be wise to pro- 
pose that they should live apart, but in com- 
munication with each other? Had she found 
her sister, and was she living with ker? Did 
she knowthat he had kept her from the death- 
bed of her mother ? Would she.heap psssionate 
reproaches upon his head? It was strange 
that Dr. Carew had not answered his last letter 
—had his wife won the man over to her side? 
These and such like were the uncomfortable 
thoughts that haunted Sir John on Lis way to 








| look of introspection iri the aged eyes at once 
| suggested the kind of story this picture was 


ve brought | : 
alawyer with him. What words should he | name of Dr. Carew, with whom he ‘had been 


Tregarthen Manor House, and agitated him stil! 
| when tbe chaise stopped at its-old iron gates, 
and he descanded to open them. 
| By that time the weather had improved— 
| the rain had ceased, the sky was blue, and the 
sun sbining. 

The old brick house, which stood a little 
back from the narrow highway crossing the 
moorland, beside outbuildiugs and stubling, was 
shut up within its grounds by high stone walls, 
round which had been in ancient times a broad 
moat, now dry and weed-choked. It was a 
large substantial looking mansion without any 
pretensions to architectural adornment. The 
garden ground was behind, and in front of it 
grew some ancient oaks and elms surrounding 
a broad expanse of grass cut into two ‘by the 
carriage drive curving round from the outer 
gates to the hall door at the top of a wide 
fight of stone steps. 

Sir John walked -slowly up this path, seeking 
that which he dreaded—an interview with his 
wife. It was almost a relief to him when ‘the 
servant who answered the door told him ‘that 
Mrs. Cochrane was not in. 

‘“‘ Will she return soon?” 

John did not know. She had been gone 
three days. 

‘‘Oan I-see Major Tregarthen ?” 

The servant replied that his master was also 
from home—in Truro. 

“Is Miss Tregarthen within?” 

Miss Tregarthen was within—in her painting- 
room. 

“Give her my card, and ask if she will be 
good enough to grant mean interview.” 

On this Sir John was ushered into a tittle 
wainseoted side parlour opening into the hall, 
to await the servant’s return. 

‘““Gone three days,” said the alderman, 
musingly, “‘‘and it is four days since they re- 
ceived my first letter. Has the doctor told 


that.” 

Some long time elapsed before ‘the servant 
returned. 

Miss Tregarthen would see Sir John if he 
would ‘step upstairs into her painting-room, 
The young.lady was a cripple, and unable to 
walk. 

So Sir John ascended, and found Miss Tre- 
garthen on her wheeled chair before a picture, 
+ romgey glance at which strangely fascinated 
| him. 
It was the merest sketch, and but newly 
commenced, with nothing “ made out” but the 
| face of the model. The subject was simple 
| enough, merely an old fish-wife s!{ting by her 
' turf fire in a rude hut or cott»ge, with a net 
which she had been mending at her feet. An 
expression of mournful tenderness upon the 
face was caught with wonderful power, and a 





intended to tell. 
Sir John introduced himee'f awkwardly. 
Miss Tregarthen receive the alderman with 
ordinary politeness, but with great coldness, 
and looked at him with so much solemn ear. 
nestness that his glance of curious enquiry 
sank, and was suddenly turned in enother 


The artist glancing from the face-on the 
canvas to the face of her visitor eaid to herself, 
“Mrs. Cochrane was right. He is er:son.” 

After a few introductory words, in the 
course of which ‘the alderman mentioned the 


in communication respecting a lady named 
Cochrane, the young artist, whose glance was 


her, and frightened her away? iIt looks ‘like | 





@——— 
CHAPTER VII. (continued.) 

Hyacinth stocd silent, her hands still locked, 
her lips compressed, but quivering, her breath- 
ing quick and laboured. She could not bear wit- 
ness fo an untruth, They must net think she 
believed Cameron dishonoured; indeed, they as- 
sumed that she had only to read to be con 
vinced. They were not, perhaps, to blame for 
this ; it was so clear to them, so clear to all the 
world save Hyacinth herseif. Gwendolen mis- 
read her silence, and evident, though suppressed 
agitation; and her heart ached for the child 
so harshly awakened from her dream of hero 
worship ; and yet while she grieved, there was 
a feeling of relief, scarcely acknowledged to 
herzelf. She might hate Errol Cameron, but 
she would have eared ‘little to know that Hya- 
cinthloved him. In Louis’s mind, too, there was 
a lurking sense of something that could hardly 
be called satisfaction, and yet approached thst 
sentiment, He-would far rather‘that Hyacinth 
| had never known this brilliant lord of Lochisla. 

If she should chance to meet him now—a very 

likely contingency—her childish love for him 

might easily ripen and expand; and she, per- 

chance, would beonly another victim. Already 
| Louis Stanhope’s solicitude for his beautiful 
| cousin was not quite anselfish. 

“Dear Hyacinth,” said Gwendolen, gently, 
at length. ‘‘I do not wish to be unjust to 
Lochis!a, though, heaven knows, I have little 
| cause to spare him. Did he spare me? But 

needs must, for ail our sakes, that you knew the 
truth. You would soon hear it in society if 
not from me, and perhaps in a garbled form— 
| aform that, be sure, would wrong me. Why,” 
| she rose from her chair as she spoke, avd her 
light eyes blazed, ‘‘I know that now if 
Lochisla wore to go into the -world it would 
| receive him with open orms; he has covered 
| himself with glory; he is famous, and che is 
| still free, with rank and wealth and renown ; 
| yet the world’s worship of success can hardly 
blot out a wrong for which no restitution has 
been made. No, nor can even noble deeds and 
blameless years retrieve lest honour.” 

“No, no,” said Hyacinth, low and hurriedly, 
‘if honour be indeed lost, it cannot be re- 
deemed.” 

“Tf,” interrupted Louis. “ Hyacinth, do I 
understand you rightly?”’ 

“‘T hardly understand myself”’—tho girl was 
acting now. ‘‘ Bear with me, I do not doubt the 
facts; how should I? but I am _ bewildered. 
This—this was not the Cameron I knew ; and 
I cannot think of him as you do—not now, 
perhaps never. He was more than a brother 
to me, and in the army no man was loved as he 
was, and all this is so sudden, I feel as if I 
were in a dream, I cannot grasp things yet 
—not yet.” 

She turned to the door, but then paused, and 
not looking at either of her cousins, added more 
collectedly : 

“ No wrongthat Errol Cameron ever wrought 
could cancel my obligation to him. That 
stands apart. I may see some things more 
clearly another time'than I can see them now ; 
but nothing can ebscure his claim on my grati- 
tude.” 

“TI think I know how you feel, Hyacinth,” 
said Louis, for Gwendolen remained silent; 
“ and I have no right to say that you exaggerate 
Camerou’s claim on yon. I kuow only the out- 
lines of your life with him; and mere definite 
acts—such as saving life—don't cover all the 
field of gratitude. Cameron saved your life 














| 








calmly resolute, said in a firm, clear voice :— 
“ And your name, I think, is Jenkins?” 
“The start of surprise and loc k of alarm 
she produced did not escape observation. 
«“T—I sent you my card—” 
«“ Was it not Jenkins ?” 
“No. ‘Weeldon.” 
“To bs sure, I remember now, Weeldon. 


and tcok care of you till the war was over ; he 
could hardly do less than that, But there are 
so many other things a man may do to make 
us remember him gratefully—things not co 
great, but more important. To me,” Louis 
rose, and spoke as if dismissing the subject, 
“only bare gratitude could remain after I knew 





Sir Jchn Weeldon. I have heard of yon, tir, 
My dear friend, Mrs.-Cochrane, has spoken of 
you,” 

(To be continued. ) ; 


of some radical vice, or some act of utter base- 
ness. I could never be really fond of man or 
woman whom I could not reverence. Gentle- 
ness, kindness, tenderness, would all scem to 


TO THE WORLD GUILTY. 
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me a veneer; at best, what some people say 
are the virtues of health are ‘ splendid vices.’ 
But, however, we differ on that point. Hya- 
cinth,” the young man added earnestly, and 
going to his cousin he took her hand in both his, 
“IT hops it will raise up no shadow between 
you and us?” 

‘“T will raise none,” said Hyacinth, almost 
in @ whisper, her lips trembling, her eyes full 
of tears, “if you will not, and Gwendo- 
ton,” 

Gwendolen turned and stretched out her 
hand. “ Let it rest,’ she said, “ for the present, 
at least. If I cannot understand you I shall 
come to do so in time, perhups. We are stran- 
gers yet, afterall. Come,”—she rose—“the sun 
ts shining ; we need not waste all the morning. 
Will you come out now, Hyacinth, or would 
you rather not?” 

“TT will come now.” The girl breathed 
more freely ; she glanced wistfully to Louis, 
and her eyes lighted up again at his kindly 
smile; she did not know that that look made his 
pulse quicken. It was a pity, perhaps, that 
she was not at least a little vain, a little self- 
conscious. ‘“ She is a strange girl,” said young 
Stanhope, when Hyacinth had quitted the 
room, * and what a perfect face!” 

“Yes,” said Gwendolen, musingly, adding 
very low, “I wonder if Lochisla thinks so too.” 

“What, now? He has not seen her since 
she was a child.” 

‘‘ He may remember her, Louis.” 

** Then he would have taken care to see her. 
What was to prevent him? Do you think 
he was too ‘honourable’ to risk a girl’s happi- 
ness?” 

“He might not care to risk his own. He 
could not marry any woman of high repute 
with that black stain on his past life. I think 
he would be too proud to ask such a sacrifice, 
and he could hardly woo Hyacinth Vernon as 
he would an opera coryphée.”’ 

“Why, no,” said Louis, grimly. “ Well, 
maybe be fears Hyacinth—maybe he hardly 
thinks about her ; but be sure it is not to spare 
her heart that he has allowed four years to 
elapse without seeing her.” 

“* No,” said Gwendolen, slowly. “ Errol 
Cameron is a merciful enemy; but he is mer- 
ciless to those he loves.” 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
MADGE ADAMS. 


TaoRNDEAN was a straggling and withal pic- 
turesque village, with an ancient grey church, 
possessing the square tower so common in Eng- 
iish raral landscapes, and thatched cottages, 
most of which had little gardens filled with 
bright flowers. Tue people were well-cared 
fer by an energetic rector, and there was a 
prosperous air about the placa, partly accounted 
for by the fact that in the autumn a good 
trade in lodging-letting was driven, the excur- 
sionists being chiefly University mon, who 
came for the boating. 

As Hyacinth and her cousins passed through 
the village, doors and gates were studded with 
gazers, the people coming out boldly to stare, 
and ali saluting respectfully the Squire and 
his sister. The “farrin” lady was, however, 
the point of interest; and she in her turn 
scanned more covertly and far more keenly 
the faces and forms of the villagers. Comely 
enough were some of them, as Berkshire 
people are. Much better looking, Hyacinth 
said, than German or French peasants; but 
ies3 picture-like from their indisdinctive cos- 
cumes, 

‘*See this little one’ (indicating a black- 
eyed, curly-headed youngster, who stood 
gazing with a'l her might at the furriner). 
“ Put herin Italy, instrong greens and orange, 
and snew-white and great yellow beads—she 
would be a picture—colour—warmth ; there is 
#9 little here; you have a background ready 
made—trees and river; you want the lights 
end vivid hues in the foreground.” 

“ You are always on the look out for pictures, 
Gyacinth,” said Louis, smiling. 








“ But, is not that right? and I cannot help 
it. One seesso many pictures—living pictares— 
that people would admire if they saw them 
painted.’ 

‘*T see one now,” thought Louis. “ And, by 
Jove, no likeness, however ‘ speaking,’ could 
do ,poatinn to the original.” But aloud he 
said— 

‘‘T am afraid you won’t find much warmth 
and colour in England, Hyacinth. Our skies 
are dull grey, and so are most things, I fancy.” 

“Why, then, I must go abroad,” said Mdlle. 
Independence gravely. 

‘“* By yourse'f?”’ Louis laughed. 

“No, one can have a chaperone, though it is a 
great nuisance,” 

“ You are not a bit like most girls, Hyacinth. 
Aunt Philippa will be horrified.” 

“She was—all the way over. I have not 
been brought up as girls generally are with 
uz. They make them stupid, mere stay-at- 
homes. I have wandered about so much, and 
I had to take care of my father; not he of me. 
I was always courier. What need you be 
afraid of where there are plenty of people?” 

‘But don’t you like to be taken care of?” 

Hyacinth shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tt is nice to have trouble saved you. Well, 
I had plenty of that; people were always so 
polite. I dont think I care about beiug taken 
care of.” 

“As a rule,” she might have added ; but she 
did not. 

It was sweet, passing sweet, to be taken care 
of by Count Errol; but then she loved him; she 
had not the usual feminine seeking of protec- 
tion in the abstract. 

‘“ Well,” said Louis, ‘‘ you must let me take 
care of you sometimes, Hyacinth. This is our 
path for Madge’s cottage!” 

They turned aside, into a green lane bordered 
by high hedges, which presently terminated in 
a tolerably extensive wood called, Hyacinth 
was informed, “‘ The Dingle,” “ It does not look 
as if many people came through it,” she re- 
marked. 

“Not many do,” said Gwendolen, “ even 
along this path, which is the direct road. If 
you turn aside into the recesses you might 
easily die, supposing you fell ill, before anyone 
came and found you. Odaly last year a man’s 
body was discovered, by the merest chance, 
that had been in the wood for more than ten 
days. In thisdirection,” pointing to the right, 
“it stretches away for over half a mile.” 

“ And where does it terminate ?” asked Hya- 
cinth. 

“In a lane, much like the one we have 
just come through,” said Louis ; “and on the 
other side of that lane are the grounds of 
Falcon’s Rest—thick wooding just there; so 
it is almost like one wood for a considerable 
distance.” 

“1 must ponetrate among these trees some 
day,” said Hyacinth ; ‘‘I am of an exploring 
disposition.” 

‘And fancy yourself in the Black Forest, 
eh? We are drawing near to Madge’s cottage 
now.” 

In a few minutes the ground became more 
oper, and Hyacinth saw a little way ahead a 
small cottage nearly covered with creepers, 
standing a little backfrom the footpath. There 
was apiece of garden-ground in front, fenced 
in by a wooden paling, and this garden was 
filled with flowers. Nothing about the appear- 
ance of the cottage coincided with the ideas 
that are associates with uncanny arts, nothing 
but its solitary situation. In the sunshine on 
the little neatly-gravelled pathway a rather 
formidable-looking bull terrier lay blinking 
and dozing ; but this quadruped was evidently 
of a discriminating character, for as the visi- 
tors paused outside the gate he rose, wagging 
his tail and trotted down tothe gate witha 
cheerful countenance, 

‘‘ Well, old fellow,” said Louis, opening the 
gate and stooping to pat the dog, ‘‘ is Madge 
in? He is very gentle, Hyacinth,” he added, as 
the animal ran up to the girl and sniffed at her 
dress; but Hyacinth hardly needed the warn- 
ing. Fearless of dogs as of most things, she 





had already bent down to make friends with 
Madge’s four-footed guardian ; and he seemed 
quite delighted to receive the girl’s gentle 
caresses. 

“ Bob is not always so friendly with 
strangers,” observed Stanhope, ‘* but the pre- 
sent case is no precedent.” 

His glance pointed the compliment, at which 
Hyacinth smiled, too much accustomed to 
compliments to value them. 

At this moment a figure appeared at the 
open door of the cottage. It was that of a 
woman advanced in years, with a rugged- 
featured, and yet still not uncomely counten- 
ance, shaded by bands of silvery hair, partially 
concealed under a snowycap. The rest of her 
garb consisted of a cotton gown,a red kerchief 
folded across her bosom, and a large clean 
white apron. She bore herself well and 
strongly, notwithstanding her years, and her 
voice was full and resonant as she said 
heartily : 

“T’m main glad to see ye, my dears, this 
fine morning. Have ye brought your foreign 
cousin to see old Madge? ” 

“Yes, Madge,” said Gwendolen, shaking 
hands with the old woman, whose keen and 
remarkably bright brown eyes glanced past 
her, resting with a look full of admiration, and 
a little inquiring on Hyacinth’s face and form. 

*“* Not a bit like her mother, Miss Gwennie, 
but ”’—lowering her yoice—‘‘a rare beauty— 
ay, a rare beauty.’ , 

“Oh, Madge,” said Louis, ‘my cousiais a 
good Englishwoman, that is, she can speak 
English well. Hyacinth, this is Madge 
Adams.” 

Hyacinth came forward and frankly resigned 
her hand to Madge’s brown palm, which she 
noted, by the way, was still smooth, and the 
violet eyes of seventeen and the brown eyes of 
seventy took mutual cognizance of face and 
mien. Madge, Hyacinth thought, gave no 
indication of ‘‘ wise” practices, Her face was 
worth some study; it was firm, strong, and 
kindly, showing traces of troubles, which had 
had a softening, and not an embittering effect. 
The embrowned complexion was still clear, the 
eyes—as we have said before—bright and 
keen. It needed no stretch of imagination to 
believe that she had once been a gentle, 
thoughtful, and helpful nurse. Madge Adams 
Was no common peasant, Looks, demeanour, 
and voice allshowed that her life had not been 
passed entirely among villagers. Madge, on 
her side, gazed on Hyacinth’s exquisite beauty 
with that tender interest which generous old 
age feels in bright youth, and with a far more 
intelligent appreciation of the mental and moral 
power of that young countenance than belongs 
to most women of the class to which she 
apparently belonged. 

“So you speak good English, my dear,” she 
said. “Iam glad to hear that ; and now you 
have once been here, perhaps you will look in 
on old Madge now and then ?” 

“ Oh, indeed I will, if you will have me,” 
said Hyacinth, earnestly, ‘“ How good of you 
to ask me.” 

“ No, no, it will be so condescending of you 
to come. Of course,” said Madge, who evidently 
liked a joke, “Iam used tomy young people 
here, but you area grand lady, though I am 
sure youare not proud. Will you come in and 
have some English cream, and see old Madge’s 
home, and you will let me ask you questions ? 
I am a very curious old woman.” 

‘¢ Ask me a thousand questions, if you like,” 
said Hyacinth ; “I shall think it a great 
honour.” 

*“ Ah! you are so polite,” responded Madge, 
leading the way into her little parlour. ‘ Here 
is a comfortable chair for you. Sir Louis and 
Miss Gwennie are quite at home here; but I 
must be specially attentive to you.” 

**Ah! Madame, but I cannot sit until you 
do.” 

‘But Iam going to fetch the cream, Miss 
Hyacinth, only you may like to look at my 
little library—old Madge reads a great deal.” 

She quitted the room with her firm vigorous 
step, and as Hyacin'h availed herself of the 
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a given, and crossed to a pretty little 
k-case placed at one side of the room, 
Gwendolen asked,— 

“Well, what do you think of her, Hya- 
cinth?” 

‘“‘ She is an extraordinary woman,” said the 
girls ;‘‘such energy, such vigour, and such a 
good face. Sheis not a peasant; she is quite 
a character study.” 

“Her father was a superior farmer,” said 
Gwendolen. “No, she is not # common. 
person at all, and nothing of the witch about 
her; only as she lives alone, and makes no 
friends, and doesn’t gossip, the people were 
certain to attach ideas of mysterious arts to 
her. She lives quite alone, save for that dog, 
and a woman comes sometimes to do rough 
scrubbing. I think Madge’s books have had a 
good deal to do with a repute for being ‘ wise.’ ” 

“She has a good many books,” said Hya- 
cinth, who was reading the titles. 

‘“‘ Madge is very fond of reading,” said Louis. 
“Yes, she is certainly a character. An 
= Bret Harte would make a good deal 
of her.” 

‘*T must read Bret Harte,” said Hyacinth. 

“* Why, where did you hear of him?” asked 
Louis. 

“ Count Cameron used to read his book,” said 
Hyacinth, carelessly, and glancing round the 
room as she spoke, It was a pretty room, 
substantially and even tastefully furnished, 
and on the walls were two or three large and 
very handsome photographs—probably gifts 
from employers. 

Almost as Hyacinth uttered the last words 
Madge reappeared, bearing a small tray, on 
which were three glasses and a jug of cream. 

‘*Sir Louis,” said she, pouring out into the 
glasses, and speaking in a whisper, ‘‘ have you 
heard that the Earl is coming to Falcon’s 
Rest?” 

Hyacinth, at that moment stooping over 
Bob, who had taken quite a fancy to the beau- 
tiful stranger, started, for she caught the last 
words, but continued petting the dog uncon- 
cernedly. Gwendolen mee sharply. 

“ Who told you, Madge?” she said. 

“Why, miss, the person who should know, 
Mrs. Mayfield, who has charge of the place. 
She looked in about. two hours ago, and said 
she had just heard from the Earl’s courier 
that the Earl himself would be there to- 
morrow. It was a telegram from Paris.” 

Hyacinth stood up and glanced covertly at 
her two cousins. Louis’s brow was heavily 
clouded; the fingers of his hand, resting on 
the table, worked nervously, as if he were 
putting a strong restraint on himself. Gwen- 
dolen’s face was somewhat flushed, and in her 
eyes there was a lurking expression that was 
almost of gladness. 

‘* Why,” said Stanhope, after a pause, “ why 
should he come here—of all places?” 

“That I cannot tell, Sir Louis. He was 
good enough when he was at the Rest a few 
months ago, as you remember, to come to 
my cottage; and he came more than once, and 
talked to me, but he never told me why he 
came here. Maybe he had no special reason 
then, nor has now. Does your cousin know 
him, Sir Louis?” 

“ Know him ! She was with him in the camp 
through half the German War,” said Louis; 
‘he rescued her from Franc -tireurs who 
attacked the chateau where she was staying 
with some friends, and took care of her—” 

‘¢ Why, Sir Louis,” cried Madge, so amazed— 
80 acre too; it seemed that she forgot her- 
self, and actually interrupted the Squire, “ Is 
Miss Hyacinth the young lady I read of in the 
paper? Dear, dear, to think it. Missy,” turning 
to Hyacinth, and clasping the girl’s hand in 
both her own, “ this is news !” 

For what reason the news should so delight 
Madge Adams was not apparent, unless it 
were from the innate love of human nature, 
for anything and anybody that has gained 
notoriety ; and perhaps, too, Madge, though she 
knew all that story of ten years ag», could not 
quite rise superior to feeling flattered by the 
visit to her humble cottage of a man who had 





become great and famous, in whose light Hya- 
cinth shone with a reflected glory. 

“To think of it,” she repeated, looking with 
@ new interest at the young face before her. 
Then she added more calmly, ‘‘ [t seems so 
strange to see anyone face to face that you have 
read about, and was written about in the 
papers; and then I have seen Count Cameron 
too, miss ; so you will forgive me. I was so 
bold as to ask him what had become of the 


‘young lady he had rescued, and he hal said he 


not seen her since the close of the war ; but he 
did not say the name, and how should I know 
it was you?” 

“ How, indeed,” said Hyacinth, lightly. “ You 
read all about the war, then?” 

“ Yes, miss, I like to read the news always, 
though I livealone. I shall ask you some day 
to talk to maabout the war. Now, my dear, 
you must taste my cream. I shall feel doubly 
honoured since I know who you are.”, 

Hyacinth smiled and complied—a little 
puzzled at Madge’s manner; but Louis turned 
the conversation, which, however, was kept u 
almost entirely without Gwendolen’s aid. 
When the visitors rose to go, Madge asked 
Hyacinth ifshe might show her the rest of the 
house, and Hyacinth assenting, the old woman 
led her out of the parlour, leaving Louis and 
Gwendolen together. 

Madge showed her the neat and well-appoint- 
ed little kitchen, her sleeping apartment, and 
“ spare” room in which nobody ever slept, and 
finally led Hyacinth out to a well-stocked 
kitchen-garden, where also grew quantities of 
primroses, violets, and lilies of the valley. 

“ You will let me gather you a bouquet of 
these before you go, missy?” said Madge, and 
as Hyacinth gladly assented, Mrs. Adams pro- 
ceeded to pick the flowers. 

Stooping over her employment, Madge obser- 
ved suddenly in a very quiet sort of manner, 
“ Did you know, miss, what it wasI said to 
Sir Louis about the Count Cameron, as you 
would call him, I suppose ?” 

“ IT could not help overhearing. He is coming 
here, is he not?” 

“ Yes, Miss Hyacinth, to Falcon’s Rest.” 

A pause, Hyacinth had uttered no sound, 
but stood motionless, with wildly-throbbing 
heart. Ay, to-morrow—sosoon. For a moment 
there was a mist before her eyes, and Madge’s 
form a few feet from her, bending over the 
primrose beds, looked blurred and indistinct. 

“T suppose,” said Mrs. Adams, in the same 
manner, still diligently gathering, “ you have 
heard all about Count Cameron and Miss 
Gwennie?” 

“Yes. They gave me an account of the 
trial to read last night.” 

“That was hard for you, Miss, to hear 
such a terrible thing of him. You will not 
mind me speaking so, I am an old woman; 
perhaps I am wrong, but I should think you 
must have been fond of"him when you were a 
child. I never spoke to a handsomer, nobler 
gentleman. I woald not have believed it, Miss 
Hyacinth, if I had not known it, when I saw 
him, that he could have behaved as ho did to 
Miss Gwennie. It’s early, my dear, for you 
to learn that fair outsides don’t make good 
hearts.”’ 

“IT shall be the wiser,” said Hyacinth, enig- 
matically, “ if not the happier, for the lesson.” 

Madge raised herself abraptly, her hands full 
of flowers. 

“A pretty bouquet, is it not, my dear?” she 
said, irrelevantly, and a little absently, ‘‘ don’t 
thank me, Miss, it is a real pleasure to give 
them to you. I must not keep you too long 
from your cousins. They will be getting im- 
patient.” 

They returned to the cottage, and a few 
miuutes later the visitors took their leave, 
Hyacinth promising to come again soon. 
they went down the path, Madge stood in the 
porch watching them, or rather, watching 
Hyacinth. 

“Ts that it?” she said to herself, “‘ig that 
what he comes for? She was too clever for me. 
I could not make her out. Buton his side I 
seo it. What else could he do, whatever the 


cost? if he cares for her, and he would, to be 
sure. Hecould not forget a child like that, 
and if he sees her now, why Heaven help him, 
it will be bitter, bitter, to know that she des- 
pises him.” 





CHAPTER IX. 
A LETTER. 

InsTINCTIVELY, mechanically the cousins had 
turned back to Stauhops Lea. No allusion was 
made to the river, no proposition to go any- 
where else. The news of Lord Lochisla’s 
approaching arrival at Falcon’s Rest had given 
them all enough to think about, and little was 
said during the way back through the twilight 
meads and the green lanes. 

Hyacinth could have assumed a vivacity 
she did not feel, but her cousins had not 
the same power, and as they were evi- 
dently disinclined for conversation, the girl 
made no effort to break in upon their re- 
serve. Her own thoughts were in a wild 
and strangely mingled web of gold and 
sombre threads, and prominent among them 
was that idea that perhaps Errol Cameron— 
loving Gwendolen still—was willing to seek a 
reconciliation. That he had made no such 
attempt when he had been at Falcon’s Rest # 
few months ago was now clear; but that look 
in Gwendolen’s face to-day was a revelation to 
Hyacinth that if Lochisla should seek full for- 
giveness it would not be withheld. But did 
Gwendolen still love him, or was it pride that 
actuated her—the pride of conquest, mingled. 
perchance, with au ambition even less worthy ? 
for Gwendolen Stanhope was—for her position, 
—poor, and Lochisla had wealth, rank, and 
fame. Yet Hyacinth was too high-minded 
not to shrink from attributing other than pure 
motives; still, little as she had as yet seen of 
her cousin, she could not put from her the 
impression that Gwendolen had never been 
really worthy of Errol Cameron—that she was 
not the woman hé would have loved even a 
few years later. She would easily have daz- 
zled @ man of one-and-twenty; there were 
many, if not the majority of men she wonld 
dazzle now, and many who would find nothing 
lacking in her because sho was their equal— 
of some the superior ; but Cameron was not like 
the majority of men. It was only by a men- 
tal effort that Hyacinth could imagine him as 
at any time a lover of Gwendolen Stanhope, 

No allusion was made to the expected ad- 
vent of Count Cameron during the remainder 
of the day, though Hyacinth could see by Miss 
Philippa’s countenance that she thought a 
great deal about it, 

During the best part of the next morning 
Hyacinth had to be shut up with the lawyers, 
and she was heartily glad when they took their 
departure; and in the afternoon Gwendoleu 
and Miss Philippa took her with them to call 
upon some of the gontry. 

The girl lingered on the terrace when they 
returned home, and fell into a musing fib, A 
quick step startled her, and sh2 look2d up into 
Louis’s face. 

“ Hyacinth,” said he, quietly, “‘ Lochisla has 
arrived. One of our people saw him ride past 
from the station an hour ago with a servant.” 

Was he trying t> test her? but if so, of what 
value could the test be? She could not be 
wholly indifferent to Errol Cameron’s move- 
ments, whether or no her interest in him was 
only of affection aud gratitude, or some hing 
deeper. 

But her countenance hardly changed; she 
knew he was coming; to hear that he had 
actually arrived could not startle her. She 
only said, ‘ That servant must be Jan Mac Jan 
I used to like him so much; but of course, 
where Count Cameron is he would be also.” 

‘* Cameron does not know you are here, I sup- 
pose?” said Louis, 

“ Not unless he learnt it by chance in Vienna, 
and he was not there when we left; but he 
will soon know.” 

‘*Why, yes, Thorndean is talking of nothing 
else but you, Hyacinth. Suppose——” he 





paused and bit his lip. Hyacinth glanced as 
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him and moved away towards the house. She 
perfectly divined the purport of what her 
cousin would say: he wanted to know how she 
would act in the event of meeting Cameron, 
or his desiring to see her; but she had no in- 
tention of helping Louis out of this difficulty. 
She had already plainly intimated that what- | 
ever guilt attached to the Earl for one portion 
of his career she Gould not cancel her personal 
cbligation to him ; and in any case no one had 
any reason to interfere with her, or assume a 
guardianship over her real or suppos¢dinterests. | 

The young man feared that he had annoyed | 
his cousin, and when she came down into the 
drawing-room before dinner he went up to her | 
quickly. 

“ Hyacinth,” he said, in a low voice, “did I 
vex you to-day ? Pray forgive me.” 

“ Forgive you!” She lcoked at him wonder- 
ingly; then smiled brightly. “ Oh, I had for- | 
gotten it. Vexme—no, no. Itis I who should 
ask pardon; I am too qnick-tempered, too | 
impatient. Ihave had my own way eo much, | 
you see,” 

** You are too generous to me, and unjust to 
yourself,” returned Louis, “ but if you forgive 
me, that is enough. After dinner I shall show 
how I trespass on your mercy by asking you to 
play for me.” 

“ As much as you like; itis a pleasure—not 
a penance—to play to an appreciative listener.” | 

The girl had just finished one of Schubert's 
exquisite songs, and Louis was thavking her, ' 
yet, like the cormorant, begging for ‘‘ more,” 
when a footman entered, and advanced to; 
Hyacinth, salver in band. 

“For me?” she said, in surprise, half to 
Louis, half to herself. “How many posts | 
have you here, Louis?” | 

“Two; one in the morning and one in the | 
evening.” 

He took the song-book from the piano as if , 
he felt no curiosity about the letter, but he | 
could not resist a flecting glance at it aud at 
her fuce as she looked at the address. It was 
not a foreign envelope, that was all he could | 
see of the letter. As to Hyacinth, she smiled 
a little and shrugged her shoulders; then put 
the missive in her pocket. 

“Don’t stand om ceremony 
Hyacinth,” said Louis. 

“Oh, you are very kind—it can wait. I do} 
not know who itis from unless itis from that 
second trustee. Mr, Ringrove said he would 
write.” 

Hyacinth said this quite honestly. She saw 
the letter had come from London ; Mr. Rin- 
grove had told her one of the trustees under 
her cousin’s will would write almost imme- 
diately, and no doubt this was the letter in 
question. So she thought little more about it, 
and in the course of the evening well nigh 
forgot it. 

But when she went to her room for the | 
night she drew out the letter rather listlessly. 
A shadow had fa'len on the young face; no 
need to wear a ma:k now. She opened the en- 
velope and unfolded the paper within, and 
then, sudden as a tropic dawn was the change 
in that face and mien; the blood rushed over 
cheek and brow, the light flashed up vivid and 
glorious into the violet eyez, the slight frame 
quivered from head to foot. His writing, ‘his 
—how had she not guessed it before? He had 
disguised the writing of the address. She 
pressed her hand over her heart; its wild 
throbs seemed to chcke her, and for a moment 
the well-known characters were like black 
dots in a mist; but only for a moment, then 
she was able to read. Not many words had 
Count Cameron written. 

‘* Dear Child,— : 

“T promised when we parted, four years 
ago, to see you again when that time had 
elapsed, if you should then still. wish it. If 
you do wish it, we must of necessity. meet else- 
where than at Stanhope Lea. If you would 
ask to-morrow (the letter was dated that morn- 
ing) for the cottage of Madge Adams,—which 
everyone in Thorndean knows, and go there 
about three o'clock or four in the afternoon, I 
- hall come in case you may be there ; and I 


| 


with us, 








name the time instead of leaving it to you, be- 
cause you may not like to write to me from 
this place, as things become so easily known, 


' and are made cause for gossip. But if this 
' time does not suit you then, any day that you 
: should chance to be at Madge’s cottage (your 


cousins are sure to take you to see her), you 
can leave a message for me; she knows me, 
aud she is no gossip. And if you desire not to 
seo me, Hyacinth, you need not write at all, 
for that might pain you, and I shall under- 
stand, thongh it might be better if you could, 
through Madge, or otherwise; but in such 
time as is convenient to you, write to me one 
line to say merely that you have received my 
letter, so that no mistzke shall possibly arise. 
And God and His saints keep you ever. 
* Your faithful friend, 
‘- Errol Cameron.” 

Still holding that letter closely in her hands, 
Hyacinth fell on her knees, and burst into a 
passion of weeping. A nature less fine than 
hers*might have misread Cameron, might have 
thought that he was simply desirous to fulfil a 
pledge given, but indifferent as to whe- 
ther Hyacinth exercised her option in the 
matter for or again-t him. Bat to her 
there was a world of pathos in the very reti- 
cence and coldness of every line. 

No thought, no word for himself, only for 
her. Not even to write to him, if she pre- 
ferred total silence, and if she wrote, in her 
own time. No matter that he would be kept 
in suspense, It was his part to endure, to 
suffer; he had earnod euffering and disgrace. 

He would abide by it ; he would say nothing 
to bias her, to touch her beart with a memory 
of the life with him; and yet no-words that 
eloquence could have employed coald have 
shown Hyacinth more clearly that his love— 
though it might be for the child only—was 
strong enough to mako the fulfilment of his pro- 
mise far more to him tuan the bare. redemp- 


tion of a pledge; but it cut her to the soul that 
| he should think her fa‘th in him was dead. 


Not-that she reproached him for it; he could 


; not suppose that, possessed as she must now 
» be of the evidence against him. Shecould do 


aught but condemn him; but his:suffering was 
a wound to her, anda keener wound, because 
he accepted the almost inevitable verdict as 
though 1t were strict justice—as though he had 


| no claim on her more than on any of the thou- 


sands who cried shame on him, who bad never 
known him as she had known him; never 
received from him what she had received. 

Yet why weep? To-morrow she would see 
him once more, and he would know that she 
trusted him still; but if the joy of that long. 
looked for meeting was deeper when hope was 


' resolved into an immediate certainty, so was 


the dread stronger. The girl cowerel and 
trembled, and dared not think of the morrow, 
and yet she would not have deferred for an- 


| other day that meeting with Errol Cameron. 


It. was characteristic of her that the idea of 
any serious difficulty in the way of complying 
with the Harl’s request did not for a long time 
present itself to her; and when it did it was to 
be dismissed with a haughty determination to 
act independently of approval or disapproval, 
and whether diplomacy were brought into 
play, or whether it were necessary to tell the 
plain truth, Hyacinth would not fail Count 
Came:on. 

And as she sai thinking—long after mid- 
night—no sound disturbing the utter silence, 
an impression of yesterday came. back to her 
—it was too vague at the time to grasp, but 
Cameroun’s letter gave it form, confirming it. 
Madge Adams, then, knew more of. Errol 
Cameron than a kindly visit from him a» few 
months befcre would warrant. He would not 
on. such slight knowledge put so much faith in 
her. She had nursed Lady Stanhope in her 
last illness ; perhaps, nay probably, she knew 
why Cameroz had so strangely deserted’ his 
betrothed. Hyacinth tried to put these 
though‘s from her, it seemed to her disloyal 
to try to discover what Cameron was unwilling 
to reveal; but notliing is more difficult to con- 
trol than conjecture; a thought, a suspicion, 





comes into our minds, and we have pursued it 
through a whole line of reasoning without any 
conscious effort, before we recoguise the fact 
oes our thoughts have got the better of our 
will. 

The deep boom of the church clock rever- 
berating through the stilluess startled Hya- 
cinth at length. Three o’clock! She rose 
hastily, and then for the first. time became 
conscious of fatigue—the lassitude that follows 
strong mental. excitement; and when she 
slept it was the deep dreamless sleep of ex- 
haustion. 

But yonder, within the dark tower, the 
moon is pouring a flood of silver light on a 
bowed form that never moves through the long 
hours, nor heeds when the dawn creeps up the 
eastern sky, and the silver light pales in the 
rosy hues of a new day. 

What are night or day or change of time to 
him whose heart cries without ceasing the 
dreary night through, “ Will she come? wili 
she trust me still? or scorn me? my love! my 
love! Oh, for one moment of strength! one 
moment to pray from my soul the prayer, 
‘Grant that her love for me may wither in 
contempt for her dear sake.’ I have 
striven for this strength for years, and striven 
in vain. How can I win.the battle now when 
in a few hours I may see her once more? 
Hyacinth ! Hyacinth ! to die for thee were an 
easy sacrifice; but how shali I endure to know 
~- love changed to scorn—and keep silence 
still?” 


CHAPTER X. 


HEART TO HEART, 


Ir was not an easy matter for Hyacinih to 
escape from her cousins, and she had no desire 
to tell them where she was going and why, if 
that contingency could be avoided; though 
she did not care at all if they sus;ected it, 
They must know sooner or later that-she had 
met Cameron, but a tacit understanding was 
very different from a deliberate announcement. 

After luncheon she rose aud asked if any 
visitors were expected, 

‘Most likely some people will call,” said 
Miss Philippa. ‘‘Why?” 

“Only because I want you to excuse me, 
please, will you? I have several things to do 
this afternoon.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Philippa. It was 
just possible that she did not mind having 
Hyacinth out of the way, Gwendolen so sank 
into the shade besideher cousin. But Hyacinth 
did not think of this, though she did notice a 
shade of disappointment on Louis’s brow; and 
she went up to him and put her hand on his 
shoulder, 

“ Dear cousin, I am going to ask you a great 
favour.” 

“ You cannot ask me anything I will not 
gladly do,” he answered; looking up to her, 
and smiling brightly, 

“No? That is very good of you, but I do not 
want you to doit now, only some day scon to 
go to Tatt2rsall’s for me (you see, I know the 
name of your great dealer!) and choose a rid- 
ing-horse, You are a good judge?” 

“I ought to be, Hyacinth and I will go 
whenever you please ; to-morrow if you like.” 

“Ab, no, you are too kind; not so soon 
there is no such hurry, A thousand thanks,” 
and Hyacinth left the room, and repaired to 
her own. 

Half-an-hour later she entered, wearing a 
black plumed Ruben’s hat, Gwendolen’s dress- 
ing-room, where Miss Stanhope’s French maid 
sat sewing. 

“‘ Justine,” said she coolly, ‘* will you please 
tell my cousins that I am’ going: out, and 
shall return to dinner ?” 

“ That 1s, if they ask—but there is no necd 
to go to them on purpose.” 

“ Yes, Mademoiselle.” 

Hyacinth smiled, said “‘ many thanks.” and 
turned away. 

She trembled inwardly as she traversed the 
passages, and passed down the stairs, but. she 
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encountered no one, and gained the grounds 
without being observed. 

Then—then howher heart beat as she walked 
quickly onwards, yet giving, in her graceful 
movements, no appearance of hurry! On—on 
to the wood, every moment bringing her nearer 
to that moment most longed-for—longed for 
with tears—and yet so dreaded ! 

She did not need to ask the way; she had 
traversed.it once, and that was enough for 
her. She sed two or three peasants, who 
stared at her; but she hardly noticed them, 
any more than she noticed the grass under her 
feet, or the trees and hedgerows. 

Through the wood— under the arching 
boughs—now in deep shadow, now in flecked 
sunlight, and now she was in the open space, 
and Madge’s cottage was before her. 

She: might have faltered then, for she was 
tremblinginwardly, and her heart was beating 
wildly ; but she saw Madge’s figure standing 
at the gate, and so pride nerved her, and gave 
her self-command, and she would not hesitate. 

But. the blood would flush her cheek, and 
the vidlet eyes droop, and the delicate lips 
quiver} as she reached the gate and held out 
her A gree hand,.that was lost in Madge’s 
ample; hearty grasp. 

‘Come’ iny dear,” said the old woman, 
smiling; ‘‘ the: Barl willbe here soon, I know. 
Will you wait in the parlour a little while?” 

Hyaeinth silently accomparied her hostess, 
who led her to:the parlour, and after drawing 
jorwandieechair, quitted the: room; saying that 
she wasbusy x 

. — nen 
ing-upeandidewn;clasping:and unc er 
heal thew she stopped: and Tatenede ofall 
heard! Moving: about: at the back, and: 
listened stilt: she’ heard: Muadge’s voice 
—then a step—a quick light step in the porch 
—in the passage, and all the blood seemed to 
rush to her heart, and she recoiled, pressing 
her hands over her bosom, her colour coming 
and going—her dark eyes alight, her whole 
face glorious with that blended joy and fear 
which tells the tale so oft told. 

A hand was on the door—and there was a 
pause. Who would not pause’ before taking 
that last step that may decide 4 fate'for life or 
death? Then the door opened, and Errol 
Cameron stood before his child-love. 

A moment’s breathless silence. Only two 
years ago she would have sprung to his arms, 
but now? And he? how had he meant to 
meet her? Heaven knows! If there had been 
seorn or reproach in that face, the same yet 
not the same; if she had shrunk from him as 
from one unworthy to toueh her hand, he had 
«een strong; but the old love, aye, more than 
the old love, shone in the violet eyes—spoke 
in the attitude that half sought, half shunned 
his clasp. 

He advanced one step, and stretched out his 
hands to her. 

“ Hyacinth—my own ! my own Hyacinth!” 

The slight form was in his arms—lIccked to 
his breast, trembling, clinging to him, while 
his lips pressed hers with kisses that a lover's 
lips only could give+the old love living still— 
ripened, deepened’; the passion of a lifetime. 
How could he in those first moments remember 
that shame and dishonour stood between him 
and his love, when: her glad heart throbbed 
against his own, wien her bright head rested 
on his breast again—when he knew she loved 
him ? Alas! alas ! for the awakening, It came 
all too soon. 

“My darling!” he whispered passionately, 
at length, “ my life, my own, indeed. Oh, how 
my heart has yearned for this moment! 
Didst thou think I should forget thee, Hya- 
cinth? and thou hast been true tome! Thou 
dost love me? Thou art mine, my soul!” 

The mad words startled him, smote upon his 
brain with a fierce shock; he was like a sleeper 
abruptly aroused from a glorious dream to a 
harsh and terrible reality. Hyacinth love him! 
Then she was ignorant still: she did not know 
the truth ; they had not told her. 

“Merciful Heaven!” he muttered brokenly, 
“give me strength—strength. Hyacinth. 7 








was mad—forgive! you do not know—you 
cannot.” 

He strove to put her from him, but she 
clung the closer, lifting wild pleading eyes’ to 
his. “ No, no—I have Keard all—but I trust 
you still. I couldnet doubt you! Ob, you will 
believe me; you must believe me! ”’ 

‘“* Believe you, child; how you torture mel 
If you knew the truth—the whole story of the 
past, you would shrink from me—scorn me” 

“Ah!” she hid her face, as if such word 
from him scorched her. “ Spare me ! scorn 
you—you! Hush! Do not speak—hear me 
first—do not pat mefrom you !” 

He folded her'tehim: again, and kissed the 
golden curls that-clustered on her brow; and 
after a pause, shespoke, very low, lifting her 
head a little. 

“ Count anne what yousatd’ 
to me once, loti #go--one night in the temt=- 
when you aed: mer about my Biiglish 
kinsmen? ’ 4 

“Yes, I. remember well.” 

“ And Pteld you: I. would never believe you 
dishonoured:. I wasa#child then and I didnot 
know, andileter I heard! some vague rumours 
which seemtedte confirm’ what you had. said; 
bus I neverdoubted you. It was when I carte: 
to Stanhope Lewtliat-I knew all, She gavoiiti 
me to rawiGwvendoles. And oh, I knew* 
that wliatever you might-seem to be; therar 
was 8 good reason for what. you didi: 
Heaven® witness Tinever, never doubted) 
you, Count Berohl” 

“ Hyaeinthy. my Heart; how can this be?’ 
His her brow, his lips 

@ihe spoke. ‘*Do 


we l 
‘you imdsedy latow the truth). that I loved 
| Gv ndolemfor T loved her then—yet loft hor 


at-the-very altary. without: explanation or ex- 
cuse; that I did notdared not—deny one 
plea that was brought against me. Do you 
know that I can deny nothing now, even to 
you, but stand before you convicted by these 
very lips that have pressed yours of foulest 
dishonour, of shame, that must brand me 
through life, that robs me of the right to ask 
your love?” 

‘Yes, all—all,” she said, looking into his 
eyes, and scarce changing colour under the 
steadfust gaze that seemed to’search out her 
inmost soul, for one masterful emotion domi- 
nated her being, ‘I know not what this 
dreadful secret is; I do not seek to know; it is 
yours, not mine ; but for no base motive could 
you have wrought such wrong as this; you are 
suffering for her sake. No, no, I do not believe 
her unworthy. Heaven forbid the thought; it 
never came to me, indeed! But it is for 
honour’s sake you bear dishonour, If I had 
believed otherwise it would have broken my 
heart. Oh, why do you try me so ; why do you 
ask meto doubt you when now, as when 
you first spoke of this, you cannot look into my 
eyes and tell me that your own soul condemns 

ou!” 
he Hyacinth, oh Hyacinth”—the whisperdied 
in a deep sob ; he bowed his head on hers ; the 
strong man shook like a reed. He had _ borne 
for long years the load of shame; he had given 
up country, friends, love, place, all things—aye, 
in his anguish he would have welcomed death, 
but death struck thousands of happy lives and 
passed him by, that he might suffer still, and 
he had endured. And now through the. dark- 
ness flached this blinding light; amid the storm 
of contumely arose this one view that acquitted. 
He was dazzled, blinded, as a prisoner, thrust 
suddenly from the dungeon gloom of years 
into the sunlight and fresh free air, is blinded 
and choked, and reels like a drunken man. She 
clung still to her pure faith, this child who 
loved him. Ah! this was indeed the perfect 
love ; no questionings, no perplexities, but 
simply faith. She did not know, she might 
never know, the truth; but he. was true. That 
one thing she knew, and was content. 

“My heart, my beart!” a whisper yet 
breaking the long, long silence—* how could I 
dare hope for—dare dream of such faith as 
this? Oh, my darling—through the dreary 





years since we parted, the anguish of the future 





was ever with me. How ccull’st thou believe 
me true? Better, far better for thine own 
peace that I should seem to thee unworthy of 
love—-the wound would bo cruel; but healing 
might come. Yet oh, Hyacinth, forgive the 
selfish love that could not pray for thy scorn ; 
these dear eyes that even held mine to look 
coldly on me—these dear lips that had sought 
mine to utter reproach and contempt. Was it 
‘gin that my strength failed me for sucha 


“prayer? that my heart fainted within me in 


the dread of the inevitable? ‘ Last night” 
—he went on more steadily, though tho 
soft voice faltered now and then—“I 
strove through all te sleepless hours for that 
supreme victory, and still stroveinvain, Nay, 
do not weep, swestheart ; that agony at Jeast is 
past. But the wrong —tlie wrong to thee !—and 
yet I would have averted it, but thy own 
innocent love foiled me. Grieve not, Hyacinth, 
with the thought that had we parted then for 
ever my peace had. been saved. No, it was too 
late; but for thee—scarce more than a child 
even now, theremight have been a happier 
fatnre;” 

“No, tot” eried the girl passionately. “1 
could nothave'a thought that was not thine. 
Por thy swkefor thy sake only, I would we 


Wad nevermets Bat for my own I would rather 


diémow, having known thy love, than live long 
years never having:sknown it.” 

“Hush! ohy lively. my darling” He could 
say no more fotamoment, holding her to'him 
with a convulsive’ clasp: Then, with one of 
those efforts by which a strong will—a lofty 
honour—can triumph over the uttermost 


‘temptation, he put her from him gently yet 
.aimos' abruptly, and sank into’ a chai¥’ near, 
‘covering his face. 


“Mother of sorrows—help me!” he muttered, 
hoarsely. “ Oh, my child love; why must thou 
suffer too? Is noéthy faith, indeed, asword that 
pierces thy own soul?” ; 

Hyacinth drew near to him, but h: lifted his 
head, and by a gesture bade her pause. 

“ Hyacinth ” he said in a voice resolutely 
controlled, and not looking in her face while he 
spoke, * do yoa fully know all. Dost thou know 
that I may not say to you, Hyacinth, be my 
wife; that I dare not—cannot—give a dis- 
honoured name to the woman whose heart is 
mine—whose life is bound up in mine.”’ 

“Yes, I know it, knew it before to-day.” 
The deep flush rose to her cheek and paused. 
She went to his side and knelt down by him, 
and he repulsed herno more, but wound his 
arm about her, and drew her to his breast. 
“Must this curse rest on you for ever?” 
Hyacinth said, under her breath, “ is there no 
hope that it will ever pass—none? ” 

“No hope!” The almost fierce light leaped 
like a lightning flash into the man’s dark eyes. 
“Saints in Heaven! If there were no ray of 
hope I should go mad—and yet it is well nigh 
madness to bope. Honour restored! you by my 
side for ever! No, no; it is a wild dream. 
Still, still I must dream—I must hope for 
your sake.” He bent over her, pressing his 
trembling lips on hers again ; ‘‘ this life is mine 
now—its happiness in my keeping. Heaven 
in its mercy may remove the curse—forgive 
me, Lord of life, if the hope be sin! ” 

His last words startled Hyacinth a little, 
but she said, clinging to his heart again, 
“Must we part once more? Wil] you leave 
me for long years? If for your peace,” she fal- 
tered, choking back the bitter sob, and went 
on more calmly, ‘‘if for your peace it must 
be, I will bear it—but—but -—” 

Scarce need for the answering words. The 
close clasp—so close and strong that the very 
throbs of her heart and his seemed almost 
stilled for a moment—said a thousand-fold 
more than even the passionate words : 

‘*T cannot part from thee, my soul—unless 
thy own lips bid me leave thee. If there be 
anguish in thy presence, because thou mayest 
never be wholly mine, yet there is joy too that 
no tongue could utter ; one hour with thee were 
worth a lifetime without the pain, but without 
the happiness.” 

Was it such love as this that Gwendoley 
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Stanhope had lost for ever? Ah, no. To her 
had been given that first love of early youth 
which is of the imagination rather than the 
soul—the love that clothes its object with the 
rainbow-hued mantle ofits own dreams. But 
to Hyacinth was given the deep lasting love 
of a rare nature—a love that Gwendolen could 
never have called forth nor understood, nor re- 
sponded to; and Hyacinth knew it. 

“We can surely meet sometimes, Hya- 
cinth,” said the Earl softly, after a pause ; “I 
must be here for awhile, and perhaps I could 
see you now andthen? Howis it with your 
cousins? Did they know you were coming to 
meet me?” 

“No, I left the house quietly; the 
know that I am friend to thee still, an 
not?” 

Stay, Hyacinth! you did not tell them 
that you had faith in me still.” 

‘* No,” said the girl, with a startled upward 
look, and a deep flush, “I feared——” She hid 
her face again. 

** Ask my heart! I know the fear that they 
—Gwendolen at least—might accuse you of 
loving Cameron too well.” 

“Yes, s0 I said that I was bewildered—that I 
could not understand it all yet; but still I said 
that whatever wrong had been done I owed 
you a lasting gratitude, and must needs regard 
you as a friend.” 

“So be it—as afriend ; strive, my Hyacinth, 
that they shall believe the tie between us no 
more than this. Nay, I had rather you should 
seem tu thipk me guilty than that Gwendolen 
should kpoy the truth. Poor Gwendolen! ” 
He covered his face in bitter suffering. “TI 
slew her love!” He roused himself aftera 
moment and went on, ‘‘ Gwendolen loves me 
no more, but she would little care to believe 
your heart was mine,” 

ps knew it; but to seem to think you 

4 ty ee 

“It would be happier for you, Hyacinth,” 
tenderly caressing the glittering curls, ‘‘and 
well, dear one, if not for you own—for my sake,” 


will 
why 
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(THE PARTING IN THE LANE.] 


It was the touch of the master key as he 
well knew, and Hyacinth yielded—if wonder- 
ing at the under-current of anxiety in tone and 
manner which her subtle sense detected—still 
without question. 

“If you will,” she said, lifting her face to 
him in her sweet childlike trust, as if seeking 
beforehand pardon for the semblance of dis- 
loyalty which he himself had asked of her. 

He kissed the quivering lips and thetearsfrom 
the long lashes, and said gently, with a bright 
smile that was yet deeply tinged with sadness, 
“You are too sensitive, my Hyacinth—toosensi- 
tive for your own peace; and yet I would not 
have you otherwise. Who would change the 
tint of the flower, which, while it denotes its 
fragility, lends it half its beauty?” 

The sun was sinking in the West, the evenin 
shades were creeping up. Lochisla first noti 
the hitherto unheeded passage of time, and 
said with a quick, half sigh, ‘‘ Sweetheart, 
you must e’en be returning homewards ; 
it grows late and they will wonder at 
your absence. I have a thousand things 
to say to you, to ask of you, but they must 
hold to another time.” He loosed his clasp 
and rose. ‘ Iwill come with you so far as the 
end of the lane, Hyacinth.” 

They bade adieu to Madge, who kissed Hya- 
cinth’s hands fervently; and the girl said, half 
smiling, with the colour mounting to her cheek, 
“TI know now why you catechised me yester- 
day in the orchard.” And then they went out 
into the gloaming—Errol Cameron and his 
girl-love. 

He questipned her as they walked onwands 
of her new home. 

‘** Louis—he is gentle and sickly, a mere lad 
when I knew him; you and he will be good 
friends, surely.” 

“ Yes; I like him very much—poor Louis!” 

Did the Earl, in his heart, echo that tender 

ity ? 
pun And Gwendolen ?” he said. 

“TI think I shall like her for many things; 
but she is different from Louis, his mind is a 








clear stream. She is kind to me, but there are 
more cross currents in her than I at least can 
fotiow in a few days.” 

“ Yet I would trust your insight more than 


that of many a man and woman who has three 


times your years. Strange,” he added musing- 
ly, even gloomily, “that the woman I once 
loved and wronged, and the woman I love now 
should dwell under the same roof ; near kins- 
folk—companions—perhaps friends, A peri- 
lous friendship—Heaven forbid it!” But the 
last words were spoken only in his heart ; they 
never passed his lips. 

They paused at the end of the lane All was 
still around them—all steeped in twilight 
shadows. The Earl passed his arm round the 
slender form, and drew it to him. 

“You have no fear in returning, my 
Hyacin'h, that they will reproach you? Nay, 
that haughty look is warrant enough for you 
and for them. They have no wish to rouse 
that strong will of ycurs—they would not have 
you leave them.” 

Hyacinth uuderstood at least part of his 
meaning ; the rest she divined later, if not now. 

“ And you will leave with Madge a message— 
when you are able —when and how I may see 
you again, heart’s dearest; but in your own 
time. I know it will not be lack of will that 
sets the span. Itis so hard to part from you! 
the hours seem but minutes in which your 
dear presence has blessed me; but it must be. 
And so, farewell, my own love, though only for 
a time.” 

He folded her close to him, and kissed her 
assionately—lifgeringly. “Good night, my 
arling, Heaven guard thee ever. Farewell.” 

And Hyacinth went on through the evening 
shadows, with the sweet farewell of hope in 
her heart ; and Errol Cameron stood alone, 

d yet never more alone—for one heart 
trusted him—one heart gave him more than 
love—more than worship—faith. Would an 
hour come in which even that faith would rest. 
and stagger—perchance even fail him utterly % 

( To be continued.) 
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NOT GUILTY, ON MY HONOUR. 


—_4— 
CHAPTER I. 


“Hz will do something, one day,” said Helen 
Mallard ; I am sure he will!” 

* You mean he will distinguish himself?” 
asked Edith Wood. As they spoke, the two 
girls, who were in a recess of a crowded ball- 
room in London, glanced at a young man 
standing at a little distance. 

‘No, I mean he may do something dread- 
ful, something that one reads—shuddering the 
while—in the newspapers.” 

‘‘How can you say such awful things, 
Helen?” said Edith, with a visible change 
of colour. 

‘*T am uncharitable, I suppose?” 

‘“Uncharitable is scarcely the word to 
apply,” said Edith. ‘‘I don’t think Mr. 
Desborough needs indulgence, I don’t think 
you know him well, Helen,” 

**Do you, Edith?” 

“ Yes, I have known him many years.” 

“And I some months, tolerably well,” said 
Helen ; “ besides, Iknow agood deal abouthim,” 
said Helen, assuming alittleair of mystery. 

“Do you?” said Edith, looking at her com- 
panion keenly, and another flush swept over 
the girl’s face. 

‘“‘He was in Paris when we were there,” 
said Helen, “he was not in our set, but we 
used to see his gloomy, Lara-like face in many 
public places.” 

Edith opened her mouth to speak, but then 
shut it again firmly. ‘‘ His odd looks made 
onecurious,”’ continued Helen; “I asked who he 
was, they said ‘No one in particular, only a 
Bohemian, who livedin the Quartier Latin,’ 
no respectable people live there you know, of 
course,” 

“Don’t they?” said Edith, with a little 
smile, “Iam sorry to hear that, for my uncle 
and I lived two years in the debatable land. We 





[IT WAS WILFULLY DONE, HENBY BAWDEN,” CRIES THE GIRL; “ YOU SAVED EDITH, NOT ME.”] 


lived in Goldsmith’s old Hotel de Saxe, in the 
Rue Jacob, and we liked the Quartier much—I 
am sureI did. What mornings and evenings 
T had, in the shadow of Notre Dame!” 

‘What could make you do such ridiculous 
eccentric things, Edith?” 

“ What ! visiting Notre Dame, and dreaming 
of Esmeralda?” 

“No, living in such a place.” 

“We were obliged to be in Paris, because 
my uncle was studying some important branch 
of archeology, which could be best studied 
there. We were poor, and so chose the 
cheapest quartier.” 

“Is your programme quite full?” asked 
Helen, suddenly. 

“No, and it is not likely to be so,” answered 
Edith, 

“ How rovoking !” 
“ Why? ” P 8 

“ Because—oh nothing, here comes Lara’ 
Mr. Desborough, we were talking of you.” 

“IT am much honoured, Miss Mallard,” said 
the young man absently, while his eye wandered 
to Edith’s somewhat averted face. “ Miss 
Wood, will you give me a waltz if you have 
one to spare? I came in very late.” 

‘*I don’t waltz,” said Edith, coldly, for she 
felt that her friend Helen's eye was upon her, 
searchingly. 

‘*Celestials don’t waltz, Mr. Desborough, 
but mortals do—when they are asked,” said 
Helen coquettiehly.” 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Mallard, but I 
a your tablets were, 3s usual, quite 
fall.” 

“There is such a thing as erasing a name, 
by—accident,” said Helen, rubbing ott 
line from her full list of partners, and —— 
her pencil suspended in air, while she looke 
| up at the young man’s dark, proud face with 
an expression denoting great interest, 

“ Will you honour me by inserting mine?” 
he asked, but not eagerly, and still glancing at 
Edith, who turned still more away. Then he 


exclaimed Helen. 





bowed, and left the two girls. 
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“Don’t go away, Edith, I want to talk to 
you,” said Helen. 

“T must go, Helen, my chaperon is making 
imperative signals for me to join her. Good 
night.” 

“ Don’t be jealous, Edith! ” 

“ Jealous !” 

“ Yes, of Lara ; he is only making love to my 
money.” 

“I did not know that he was making love at 
all, Helen!” and Edith unconsciously looked 
distressed, 

“‘ He is poor, you know.” 

“True, but he is proud, as you will find.” 

“TI shall give myself no trouble in the mat- 
ter,” said Helen; ‘‘I only know one thing for 
which Mark Desborough is any good.” 

“Indeed ! what may that be?” 

“To make people jealous.” 

“ And do you want to make anyone suffer in 
that way, Helen?” 

‘‘ Yes, it makes Henry Rawden wild when a 
handsome man talks to me!” 

Helen Mallard was not beautiful, for she 
had no womanly sweetness, but she had regu- 
lar features, magnificent eyes, and a fine form. 
She had money, and prided herself on her 
fortune. She was selfish and spoilt—spoilt not 
by love, but luxury and unchecked prosperity. 
Edith Wood was poor, and proud too, She 
had a heart—an organ accidentally left out in 
Helen Mallard’s composition. 

The two girls had been school-fellows for 
some ye and had, in after days, renewed an 
acquaintance which had never ripened into 
intimacy. 

Helen and her fortuna were created by Bir- 
mingham ; Edith and her comparative poverty 
sprang from a country pargpnage. Helen was 
vain and self-reliant; Edith had a degree of 
sensitiveness which made her distrust herself, 
and sometimes others. 

The “Lara” of whom the girls had been 
speaking had once been a decided Bohemian ; 
he was now in society. Handsome, accom. 
plished, and agreeable, people yet asked, “How 
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aid Mark Desborough live?” No one could 
answer the question. ‘‘A penniless adven- 
turer,” said” some, see of him, of course, 
not quite aloud. very clever fellow!” said 
others, ‘‘ who will make a hit in life.” 

Where did Mark Desborough live? No one 
could say ; his letters were left at chambers in 
the Albany, but the chambers were not his 
own. 

The women liked and admired him ; the men 
wondered at their taste, but had to accept the 
fact of a formidable rival. 

There wasa mystery about Mark—a great 
mystery. As handsome as Conrad, a 
plished as Crichton, with no ostensitéile p 
fession or occupation, of no family or Sirtane, 
how had he got into society? How,indeed! 
Why some one had inadvertently left! a little 
mone gate open ; Mark-Desborough had care- 
essly, nonchalantly strolled in, had fuund the 
land agreeable for & sojourn, and had lingered 
there. 

“I thought you said we ‘oing!!” said 
Helen sh M he ois Saag corner, 
in which ‘wun-talking to ldith. 

‘I was goings Helen, but-—- Helen gave 
her no opportu 
but said to Marky. “ Sieenext: time youcmmie 
an engagement wien: Desborougit. you 
will remember to 

“A thousand 
claimed Mark, stewing, up im confusion, ‘‘ the 
truth is I~” 

“ The danceisever,” sai Helen haughtily. 
“Thad only toorestore mame, it was 
that of+a gentlemawt” 

The look which Mark Desborough gave the 
haughty girl might almost have justified the 
remark she had made on him, ‘‘ He will do 
something one day !” 

But Mark’s face softened as he turned to 
Edith, end said, “* Do you remember the old, 
shabby books that the man used to sell on the 
edge of the Quay, just at the end of the Rue 
des Saiuts Péres?” 

“ Yes, my uncle often bought some from him ; 
and ob, what a treasure a good book was in 
those days, to me!” 

* And to me, too,” said Mark. 

“Why did you live in the Quartier Latin, 
Mr, Desborough? ” 

“T may ask why you lived there, Miss Wood; 
it was more wonderful.” 

“ Ah, we were very poor! ” said Edith. 

“So was I,” said Mark; “and therefore I 
lived amongst the Bohemians, and very glad I 
am to have done it,” 

‘Are you glad? Why?” 

“ I met you in Bobemia! ” 

“ '” 

‘Yes; don’t you remember when your poor 
uncle fell down, one slippery day of January, on 
the Quay, and I helped him up ?” 

“ Of course remember; and then——” 

“Why then we began a bowing acquaint- 
ance, and then we began to talk a little 
oc casioually, while we stood at the stall, and 
then 

“What then?” said Edith, smiling and 
blusuing at the pleasant memories of long 





0. 

“T began'a day dream,” said Mark, in a low 
voice; ‘‘a dream with perhaps as baseless an 
existence as sleeping visions; one that may 
never be realize@, Then I began a poem that 
will, perhaps, never touch any heart but my 
own.” 

“ A poem ! are you really a poet?” 

“ Not as you understand poetry, but there is 
some which is unwritten, you know; and 
perhaps it is better than that which gets into 
print, The poem I mean, you helped me to 
make,” 

“ I! 1” 

“Yes. Do you recollect the first evening your 
unele asked me to supper, in hm little apart- 
meat in the Rue Jacob? We had dry bread 
and grapes, and a bottle of vin ordinaire, but 
what a feast it was! That was the happiest 
day of my life—and you—you-—” 

“ What had I to do with it?” 

“ Everything!” 


. Miss Mallard,” ex- | 


‘*T don’t understand.” 

“Don’t you know how I loved you then? 
how I love you now, Edith?” 

“Mr. Desborough !”’ 

“Why did you refuse’ to dance with me to- 
night?” 

“ Because Helen watedooking at us,” faltered 
Edith. 

“You are not afraid-of hert” 

“ Afraid, no; she—see 
round to watch usaiowh” 

“True, and withewitet: I oe - 
eye if I were superstitions: really 
looks as if. shew ould’ d@& something terrible 
one day.” 

Edithe sti@ted as sli Ti@endl! thee words, 
“T amesorry I forgot her dance, it did look 
very bostish ; but it waseyourfaultp lait,” 

“ OH, I am so sorry” 

“ Bat I want you tevellirmes;-denresti” 

“ What shall I tell” yous Mi. Desborough? ” 

“Tell me you love me; for T know youwdo,” 

“ Then why need I ay it?” 

“ = make me 

“ Or to makeyou: vain?” 

“ Both, iftyow like: Only say, “Miiirk;.I do 
| love’ you,’ orem will, try to forget thatiyou:don’t 
| deserve it one bit: 

} “Don't deserve what ?” 

* Your lover” 

« * you do deserve it, I know*youndo, and 

a What, dear?” 

“TI do love you,” said Edith, in so low a tone 
that only love could have caught the words. 
“ But may I ask you something?” 
| **& thousartd® 
b = Why d@people say ‘there is mystery about 

ow?” 
: “Do they ay se?” 

“Yes; is*there one?” 

“And if there were, would you change to- 
wards me, Edith?” 

“Never; I should always know your honour 
was untouched.” 

‘* There is no mystery about me, dear, Edith. 
I know who my father and grandfather were, 
and have reason to believe they were men right 
and true. I never knew my mother or my 
grandmother, but believe them to have been 
without reproach. No crime attaches to our 
name, and we have no ghosts, or disputed suc- 
cessions in the family. As for me, I have 
never done anything remarkable, unless it were 
living in the Quartier Latin—a sin in which I 
am happy to say you shared. I have only one 
thing with which to reproach myself.” 

**T don’t believe you have one!” 

** Yes, Ihave been a mere-idler in the world. 
I have a small income, only three hundred a 
year. I have depended on that; I have 
dreamed away years of my life. Henceforth, I 
will work, now I have something to work 
for!” 

‘¢ What is that, Mark?” 

“Rather, who is that? Edith, My wife to 
be sure!” 

‘*T shall bring. you no fortune, Mark !” 

‘*T think you will bring me large one.” 

“See! Helen-is looking at us.” 

“ Let her look at us; we are independent of 
her, of all the world, we stand alone, darling, 
You will trust your life, your happiness to 
me?” 

‘Oh Mark, dearest! What life, what hap- 
piness could I ever have without you?” 

“* My darling, you shal] never repent your 
faith in me,” said Mark, as he looked fondly on 
the sweet, fair face, whose modest eyes drooped 
beneath his gaze. “Come Edy, let us join 
this waltz;if we are clever we can waltz 
towards the entrance, and so escape. We 
shall not eare to return to the ball-room 
again.’ 

‘* No, I shall never care to return to the world 
again. ” 

‘“‘ Are you sure, little one?” 

“Sure as Fate,” answered Edith, with a 
blash and a smile, 


she is turning 








CHAPTER IL 


“ Miss Mallard!” 
“Mr. Rawden!” 
“Do you ever seriously mean what you 


‘*Sometimes,” said Helen, pretending to 
yawn behind her fam. “Do you want to see 
papa?® 

“No, I came to see you.” 

“Me! I'm awfully bad nyt. 80 bored 
myself I’m stre'to 

“ Helen have you 2” 

“Have I? Let) matese0%; no, not much, I 
think ; Lag 3 I lredisuele an article about 
me when I was-sixteeny. and: adored “ Tho 
Heir‘of” something. By theBye; what was it 
fod which someman 
calls “ theinfinite:azure of the = Sublime 
expression thist, is: it: not? No, I don’t think I 
have much heart,” 

“ You are trying:miney corely !”” 

** Nonsense, Mr. Rawden; dom’t talk. senti- 
ment,. but tell me the news.” 

“ T don’t know of any news ; yow govinto the 
world every night!” 

“Yes; the-world.of weariness'and fatigue.” 

“Then why live in it; Helen?” 

“For want of something better.” 

‘¢ Helen, will you givemea definite answer 
to my letter?” 

“Your letter! What was'the pith of it?” 

“Do you want to drive a fellow out of his 
wits?” 

“Tf ‘a fellow’ hasno more wit? than to be 
distracted by a butterfly.” 

“ You are no butterfly!” 

“ What am-l,.them?” 

**A cold, hard, cruel womanpwhko delights 
in inflicting torture,” and the» young mau rose 
and began to pace the room. 

6 Cold, hard, cruel,” repeated Helen, not 
getting angry, but smiling, so as to show her 
regular white teeth.” ‘‘I really wonder that 
you should like me then!” 

** T don’t like you.” 

“You don’t?” 

“No; ‘like’ is not the word.” 

“ What then?” 

“T love you, Helen ; love you passionately ;’ 
and he stood in front of the fair woman, he 
was still smiling and nonchalautly fanning her- 
self. “ But, Helen, it is a love that may prove 
fatal to you some day. I wiil be triiled with 
no longer.” 

“ Pray ring the bell, Mr. Rawden.” 

“ For what?” 

“For protection for me, as you are growing 
s0 very melodramatic. ‘Is it a dagger that I 
see before me?’ &c., &c.” 

“No, a more dangerous. thing—a desperate 
mau.” 

“Mr. Rawden, take my advice, never play 
to an audience of one. I ain sure you: have 
been to some transpoutine theatres. lately.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, Helen——” 

‘* Heaven has nothing to do with the matter. 
This is quite a terrestrial affair. Be rational. 
What do you want with me?” 

“T want to know tho best or tho worst 
you can.say to. me, Helen, Willi you be my 
wife?” 

“And forsaking all others, Mr. Rawden, 
love, honour, and obey, with all the other 
pleasant additions?) No, Mr. Rawden, I don’t 
think I can,” 

“You positively refuse me, then?” 

“ Well, you see, I should disappoint so many 
others.” 

* A pack of fortune-hunters !” 

“ Why should they Le fortane-hunters more 
than you?” 

= eat they don’t love you, and I do.” 

* You are full of compliments, and if I talked 
slang I should say you were ‘ awfully cheeky.’ 
How am I to know you are move disinterested 
than the rest?” 

“Prove me; throw your money into the 
river, and then marry me.” 

“Thank you, 1am not such a very —— 
dent young personas that comes to. I can 
thiuk why you want me for |” 
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“Can't you? Oh, Helen, you knew well two 
years ago.” 

‘“‘Did I? then I have forgotten. I under- 
stand now what you think of me; but I wonder 
what others say behind my back!” 

‘¢Tf they spoke truly they would say, ‘she 
«8 beautiful——’” 

“ Can’t you make it divinely beautiful ?” 

‘*No, there is nothing divine in you, Helen, 
for divinity is beneficent. They would say, 
‘ beautiful, exceedingly,’ like the woman in the 
song; majestic as Juno, with eyes like midnight 
suns, fit'to drive men mad; with dark silken 
hair, each thread of which, seems made to 
ensnare souls ; but a head of iron, and a heart 
of bronze.” 

“ A flattering portrait, Mr. Rawden; does it 
want any extra touches?” 

“Yes, something of the fearful beauty of 
the panther.” d 

‘Then at least you should fear my claws. 
I really think I am benevolence itself to bear 
with you !” 

“ Will you answer my question, Helen?” 

“ Repeat it, please.” 

“ Will you be my wife?” 

“No, Mr. Rawden.” 

“Farewell then, Helen. I leave England 
to-morrow ; I shall trouble you no more.’ 

‘“* Say ‘ good-bye’ at least.” 

“*Good-bye,” and he walked to the door. 

« You are not in earnest?” 

‘‘Fearfully in earnest: Good-bye, I leave 
you to wreck more lives!” he was leaving the 
room. 

‘‘Henry!’’ cried Helen, with a little catch 
in her breath, and a face that had grown sud- 
denly white ; ‘‘ Henry, come back ! Don’t boa 
fool—I—I did not mean it!” 

He turned und looked at her, and a sudden 
light’came into the young mau’s eyes. 

“ Come back, I tell you, sit down,” and ehe 
pointed to a chair beside her’; “am I not bene- 
volence’ itself to bear with you?” and she 
smiled 

“ Helen, do you give me hope ?” 

‘Perhaps I might if you were less absurd.” 

“Ts a man’s love absurd?” 

‘* Heroics are, now-a-days. We of this iron 
age can’t live and talk like shepherds in Arca- 
dia; how should we? What has given you this 
fresh access of fever ?” 

‘* Last night, Helen,” 

“ Last night!” 

‘*Yes, you nearly drove me wild; you were 
flirting with that fellow, that adventurer, Des- 

borough.” 

“Was I? 
though!” 

“No, you did worse,” 

“And suppose I like him, I shall do it 
again.” 

“Tf you do——” 

“ Do you threaten me, Mr. Rawden ?”’ 

‘* No, but. I suppose you would not like that 
man’s blood on your head ?” 

‘* Nonsense! duelling and all that nonsense 
is out of date now, you know.” 

* But slaying is not ont of. date.” 

‘* True, we have grown more clamsy ; instead 
cf Chalk Farm and pistols, hatcheis and pok- 
ers are the fashion; in lieu of time-honoured 
sleeping draughts we have vermin destroyers or 
vitirol ; thereis no elegance or refinement left.” 

“ Once for all, Helen, farewell!” 

“ Don’t be a foo), Harry ; I accept you.” 

** My life !” 

“Yes, I accept you on condition that——” 

“ Any condition a like to impose, dearest ;”” 
and like a hero of romance in clden times, 
Rawden sank.on his kuees before Helen, hold- 
ing both her hands in his, and looking up 
eagerly into her beautiful. eyes, and at the lips 
he dared not yet kiss. 

‘* My conditions are very simple.” 

“ Tell me.” 

“We must quarrel as much as ever!” 

‘Must we, Helen?” 

“ Yes, an occasional storm is needful to my 
peace. If you don’t now and then make a 
scene my blood will stagnate, for you know I 


I did not dance with him 








have no heart to set it in motion and make it 
circulate.” 

“TI was a cruel villain to tell you so!” 

“No; but for your showing a little spirit, in 
fact, a little fierceness, I should never have been 
weak enough to yield. There, sir, you may kiss 
your panther once, and then go! but I must 
first be as frank as'you have been, and tell you 
what I think of you.” 

“Tell me anything, dearest.” 

“Tt is no compliment,” 

“ Never mind, I don’t want compliments.” 

“ What do you want, then ? something new?” 

“ No—something as old as the eternal hills, 
Helen, Love!” 

“On, Henry Rawden! bully me, if you like, 
call me panther, hyena, if you will, but don’t 
do either Romeo or Grandison, they are both 
50 namby-pamby.” 

“Never mind what I say, darling; while 
T hold you in my happy arms I can defy the 
universe.” 

‘““Remember, Harry, if you grow milk-and- 
water again, I shall ‘make eyes at’ Mr. 
Desborough, or any one else, to rouse you.” 

“T am quite satisfied on that score! But 
when shall it be, Helen?” 

“ What, my promised flirtation? ” 

“No, our wedding.” 

“Some time before the century closes, I 
suppose. But, meantime, don’t mak» yourself 
or me look ridiculous! Here comes papa!” 

“ May I speak to him?” 

“You may not speak to him; leave that to 
me. And now, ones more, go! or you will 
make me say I am tired of you, tired of the 
whole thing; go!” 

Henry Rawden pxssed out; with a hurried 
salutation to Mr. Mallard, who came in. 

Mr. Mallard was a meek, silver-haired old 
gentleman, and perfectly obedient to a very 
wilful and imperious daughter. 

“Papa, Iam going to be married,” said 
Helen. 

“ My dear, you speak lightly; marriage is a 
solemn thing.” 

“Ts it? I shall then find out its solemnity.” 

“T hope so. Bat to whom have. you given 
your promise, child?” said the old man, 
anxiously. 

“ Henry Rawden,” she replied, with some 
emotion. 

“T am rejoiced to hear, it Helen; he is un- 
exceptionable in family, fortune, and what is 
better—character: he is a handsome fellow, 
too. Lam very, very much gratified ; may God 

less you both, and give ycu all the happiness 
I can wish you.” 

‘“‘T don’t look for that, papa,” said the girl, 
with a little sigh, ‘‘ he is a poor weak creature,” 

“ Then why accept him, child ?” 

“ T like him, you know.” 

“ Like him?” 

“ Yes, better than any one else ; besides, he 
bears with all my whims and fancies, and 
makes no effort to govern me.” 

‘** But, my dear, if you only like him in that 
lukewarm sort of way, if would be better to 
break off!” 

“Break off! you dear, simple papa ! 
make your mind easy, and I will Bell you a 
secret.” 

* Will you my love?” 

‘*Yes, if Henry Rawden were to give me up 
and marry another woman I should die, or go 
mad!” 





CHAPTER IIl. 


Tne school comradeship of Helen and Edith 
could never have made them friends in after 
years. They never sought one another, but 
constantly crossed each other’s path by acci- 
dent; and when they thus met there was 
always an under-current of repulsion between 
them which sometimes forced its way to the 
surface, 

Helon’s father was a man who had attained 
to fortune and position; she had money of 
her own, inherited from her grandmother. 
She was of age, and altogether independent. 
She Lad grown to womanhood with no mother 





to watch over and soften her character; no 
restraining authority had been exercised by her 
weakly, indulgent father. 

Helen was vain, selfish, and arbitrary; but 
her great beauty made her faults often for- 
goiten, and raised her on a pedestal, at whose 
feet were many worshippers. 

had she chosen Henry Rawden 
from among her lovers for her life-long com- 
panion was strange; sie was wooed by fir 
richer men, It was not for his position, for 
she might have married in a sphere far above 
her own. Perhaps it was an affection of 
habit—perhaps that she felt he would let her 
reign absolutely, as no other man would. He 


“would always be to her, as she had said, “A 


poor, weak creature ;” still she loved him— 
loved him as she could not have loved his 
superior in intellects and character. She 
had sagacity to reat Rawden mentally, 
but, as regarded externals, clever Helen was 

linded. He was handsome; she thought him 
an Apollo, somewhat of a fop, and she con- 
sidered him distingnished. Even such love as 
hers had its blinding glamour. 

Edith Wood lived on sufferance in the home 
of arich relative, who was good-natured, but 
not generous. The young girl had no fortune, 
and would gladly have laboured for her inde- 
pendence; buther friends mistaking themselves 
for aristocrats—to which rank they had no pre- 
tensions—almost said, “ Noblesse oblige,’ when 
they insisted on her leading an idle life to 
satisfy their pride, rather than to promote her 
happiness or welfare. 

And now, sho looked forward to rest in her 
husband’s house, wherever and however bhum- 
ble that home might be. She loved Mark 
Desborough blindly, passionately; she had so 
loved him from their first meetiug—loved him 
so that she was utterly incapable of judging 
whether he deserved her affection, She exag- 
gerated his good looks into faultless beauty, 
and his talents, which were respectable, into 
absolute genius. How happy those dreams 
made her ! how she delighted in thinking her- 
self immeasurably inferior to her hero; how 
generous and noble he was to stoop to her in- 
significance! How she longed to be fairer, 
more gifted, for his sake, to have a fortune to 
pour out before her idol; and how proud 
she was to hear him say he would work! 

Yet Edith had a rare intelligence, great in- 
sight; there wasno man among her acquaint- 
ance whom she could not julge with fair 
accuracy, excepting the one man whose charac- 
ter was of the most importance to her in the 
wide world. 

As for Mark Desborough, whatever his faults 
in the past or present, he was sincere. He loved 
Edith deeply, faithfully; and if he were a little 
like Conrad, the very least in the world like 
Lara, it might be that he was very dark, strik- 
ing in appearance, and had acquired a habit of 
frowning portentously ! 

The romance of the two girls, the romance 
of the two men, began, where others usually 
end theirs—jastas they were about to ascend 
the steps of the altar! 





CHAPTER IV. 


Marx Desporovcn gave up all follies; his love 
was so earnest that it made his life earnest 
also; he devoted himself seriously to the study 
ofthe law. Hegave up the pretence of a man 
of fashion ; he conformed to his slender means. 
He took chambers in the Temple, in Dr. John- 
son’s Buildings, looking over the dear old 
Crusaders Church. To complete the change 
wrought in him he was happy—happy in the 
present, happy in the prospect of the future; 
his brow unbent, he was a transformed being. 

Edith was happy, too; her sweet serious 
face grew sweeter day by day, and life opened 
before her with the promise of a long series of 
happy years. 

The two wedding-days were fixed; the brides- 
maids chosen. H-len’s white satin dress was 
bought, so was Edith’s white muslin. The 
bridal tour of the Rawdens would be in Swit- 
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zerland—the Desboroughs’ honeymoon would 
be spent in Scotland. 

The paths of the two young couples would 
be widely apart; the one pair would be in so- 
ciety, the other in the world of workers. 

But blind chance threw them in each other’s 
way just as their roads seemed to diverge for 
ever. Helen was spending the last of her 
maiden days with her doating father at Mar- 
low. Simultaneously, Edith’s relative and 
patroness brought her to the same place. 

Mark suddenly entered the room in which 
Edith was sitting, diligently working, and as 
her busy fingers moved she glanced up at her 
lover and smiled. 

““Won’t you come on the water for an hour; 
or two, darling?” said he, taking her work 
from her hand. “How industrious you are! 
What are you making?” 

“Don’t you see, dear Mark? what our 
mothers used to call ‘a gown;’ what we name 
‘adress.’ Don’t you like it?” 

“Likeit! of course Ido. Is it for your wed- 
ding gown? Don’t they call it unlucky to make 
your own?” 

“Idon’t know, Mark; I callit lucky, for it 
saves great expense,” said Edith, folding the 
garment. 

“‘ Dearest, I have made a discovery !” 

“ What is it, Mark?” 

‘You have a delicate blue vein, right across 
your nose, nearly on your forehead.” 

“ Have I?” said Edith, with a little flush. 
“ My dear old grannie would have said, 

** Blue vein across the nose 
Will never wear wedding clothes !” 

“The prophecy would be false in your case, 
darling, for ina very few weeks you will be 
my wife! My wife!” he repeated fondly, 
stroking the girl’s hair, whose rich auburn shone 
inasunbeam. “ But come, Edy, put on your 
bonnet quickly ; I met Rawden just now; he 
asked if we would join Miss Mallard and him 
inarow. We have secured a capital boat, and 
it is such a perfect day.” 

I would rather not go, dear Mark ; there will 
be clouds before long.” 

“There will be an awful cloud on my face, 
if you refuse me such a trifling request, Edy,” 
and, in truth, the old black frown was beginning 
to shadow Mark’s brow ; but Edith smoothed it 
with her hand, yet more with her smile, and 
ran to fetch her bonnet, while Mark walked up 
and down the room, unconsciously repeating: 

“ Blue vein across the nose 
Will never wear wedding clothes!” 


“Pshaw! I wonder who was fool enough to 
invent those musty superstitions! Whatcould 
stop our marriage now but death? Are we 
likely to die? young, happy, full of vigorous 
health! No! no!” and the young man 
laughed aloud ; then said in a whisper, “ My 
wife ! my wife!” 

* : * - * 

“ Pray, pray don’t hoist the sail, Mr. Rawden,” 
said Edith, nervously; “the wind is freshen- 
ing, and the river winds so much.” 

“ Nonsense, Edith!” gaid Helen, ‘‘you al- 
ways were a coward ; Harry knows what he is 
about.” 

“IT am not so sure of that,” muttered Mark, 
adding aloud: *“ Have a care, Rawden, reef 
that sail, and let us trust to our oars!’ and he 
looked anxiously at Edith’s white face. ‘‘ Great 
Heaven, it is too late,” he cried, as a gust of wind 
caught the sail, and the boat as quickly capsized, 
throwing her living freight into the troubled 
river, on which the summer sun shone in mock- 
ery. One fearful cry arose, and then the waters 
closed over the young hearts that had beat so 
high. Were they still for ever? One short 
half hour before a complete flect of rowing boats 
had been at hand, now no human help was 
near. True, there were many loiterers on the 
banks; there were boats that might put out 
but would they reach the fated spot in time 
No, they are not lost! Both of the men can 
swim; they rise to the surface; each man 
grasps & women’s form witli one arm, while he 
swims with the other, blinded as he is by the 
spray and sun. They struggle on manfully; 





they are fighting for dear life, and the dearer 
life of the beloved; every sinew is strained, and 
once more they stand on God’s earth. 

Helen is really uninjured, but she is panting, 
more from passionate anger than from physical 
suffering, as she cries, “It was wilfully done, 
Henry Rawden. You saved Edith, not me! You 
saved her; you left me to perish, as I should 
have done but for Mr. Desborough’s charity!” 
And by some mysterious chance Rawden’s 
arms have really rescued Edith, while Mark 
has, all unconsciously, saved Helen. 

By degrees Helen’s wild suzpicion is com- 
municated to Mark, whose quick, jealous tem- 
per catches fire, He snatches Edith’s insen- 
sible form in his arms, and, exhausted as he is, 
never looses his hold till he lays her on her 
bed. Then the women gather round to minis- 
ter to her, and he stands silently looking on, 
in his dripping garments, till the doctor = 
nounces his fiat, ‘‘ She will do well!” At last 
Edith opens her eyes, and speaks, incoherently 
indeed ; and the only words distinguishable are, 
“Save him! save him! my love! my love! 
Rawden!” Then came a passionate, wild cry, 
oot once again she repeated, “ Rawden, Raw- 

en!” 

Mark clenched his teeth, he took Edith’s 
hand in his for one moment, looked fixedly in 
her face, kissed her passionately, and went 
= . * ° * 

“ Helen, your cruel suspicions will drive me 
mad,” said poor Henry Rawden. 

“Never dare to enter my presence again, 
Mr. Rawden,” cried Helen. “If you do, I 
swear, by Heaven, that you will make me what 
you once said I was, fierce panther. I abhor 
your sight !” 

“ Helen! Helen! will you listen?” 

“Don’t insuls me by your protestations. 
Your schemes fail, because they are soclumsily 
contrived, You thought to let me die, while 

ou lived for that baby-faced girl. Mr. Des- 

rough was known not to be a good swimmer; 

perhaps the kindly waters would sweep him 
also from your path.” 

‘“‘ Helen, you are talking like a raving lanatic. 
What is Miss Wood to me?” 

“Everything, I suppose, since you would 
have sacrificed two lives to save her.” 

‘You cannot believe anythingso monstrous!” 

“But I do believe it. Go!” 

“T swear to you—” 

“ Keep your vowsfor her. I suppose she has 
discovered that you are a belter match than 
poor Desborough.” 

“You will repent this bitterly some day, 
Helen.” 

“ Never!” 

“Yes, you will repentit, when you havernined 
your own happiness and blasted mine,” 

“I will abide the issue. Leave me, Mr. 
Rawden ; go to your love.” 

“I will go, Helen; I will leave you. Human 
patience has limits, Farewell.” 





CHAPTER V. 


‘*T nave sent for you, Mr. Desborough,” said 
Helen, her cheeks crimson and ber eyes flash- 
ing. ‘‘ Lhave sent for you imperatively, because 
I think we have one common cause.” She did 
not offer him her hand, neither did she ask him 
to be seated, or sit herself. ‘“ I wish to speak 
to you from a business point of view ; and yet 
what I say to you will seem strange, start- 
ling.” 

“Nothing will seem strange, nothing will 
ever again be startling to me,” said Mark, m 
a monotonous, hopeless manner. 

‘** T have a proposal to make to you.” Mark 
did not even look an enquiry ; he only bowed, 
and leant his arm wearily on the mantel- 
shelf. 

‘I can help you to fortune,” said Helen. 

“I thank you, Miss Mallard, but fortune has 
no attraction for me.” 

“Has revenge none?” she asked, looking 
hard at him. 

“I would give twenty years of my life for 





it !” he cried eagerly, and he grasped her arm 
with rade vehemence, 

Helen looked him fully in the face—fully; 
her own grew deadly white; then she said in a 
voice so strangely calm that it seemed to come 
forth without her breath, “ Will you marry 
me, Mr. Desborough ?” 

‘* Marry you!” he repeated mechanically, 
and involuntarily starting back. 

‘* Yes, marry me,” she repeated deliberately, 
‘* but understand me, not in the vulgar sense. 
I would have no pretence at love-making. Only 
sell me your name for money, or, if you like it 
better, for revenge. Give me your escort out of 
England, and in a few weeks you shall be as 
free from me, as if I were dead, while you shall 
share my fortune.” 

“ This is a strange proposition, Miss Mal- 
lard ; give me time to think.” 

** I can give you no time to think, you must 
decide at once. Let it be‘ yes’ and I will 
thank you; kt it be ‘ no,’ and I will find 
some one less scrupulous and willing for his 
own interest to go through the mere form I 
require. I do not pretend to like you, but there 
are reasons, you must know, why I would 
rather it should be you, than any other man,” 

For a miuute Desborough stood mute, He 
thought of Edith, as he had known her, in the 
dear old times; and his eyes became misty, 
with what he mentally called “ unmanly 
tears.” But Rawden’s image rose up between 
pe 7 and the fair memory, and he set his face as 
a flint. 

“* Have you decided, Mr. Desborough ? ‘ Yes” 
or ‘No’?” 

* T have decided, Miss Mallard ; it is‘ Yes’”’ 

“Very well, there is my hand upon it, you 
will remember our compact. I ask nothing, 
accept nothing from you but your name and 
your escort for a time,” said Helen with a firm 
voice. Lovers weshall never be, not even friends 
—only confederates. You will make all neces- 
sary arrangements atonce. Our wedding must 
be a very quiet one—by license, of course—and 
the sooner the better. And where shall we go 
for ig honeymoon?” she asked, with a bitter 
smile, 

“ Anywhere! to Lapland if you will.” 

“No, Switzerland will sound better, so 
delightfully romantic.” 

“ As you will.” 

“ And our marriage must be in all the 
London papers, repeated several times,” 

“ Certainly, But your father, Miss 
Mallard? ” 

“I shall tell him nothing till all is over. If 
am quite independent ofhim. But you must 
cease calling me ‘ Miss Mallard.’ ” 

“ What shall I call you?” 

‘* My love! My angel! and all other sorts of 
endearing epithets, in public, and in our 
téie-d-tétes, will all be pretence, of course. After 
a few weeks we will both go different roads, 
unless we should find it convenient or neces- 
sary to keep up appearances a little longer. 
Now go!” 

“Very well. When shall I retarn?” 

‘The moment you have procured the license, 
and settled everything.” 

A very few days afterwards. the papers con- 
tained the following announcement :— 

‘At St. Alphege’s, Great Marlow, on the 14tb, 
Mark Desborough, Esq., of the Temple, Lon- 
don, to Helen, only daughter of Roger Mallard, 
Esq., of Russell-square. No Cards.” 

And “the happy pair” left England for a 
wedding-tour in Switzerland. 

“What a remarkably handsome couple !” 
said people, who met them on their journey. 
“ Evidently newly married !” 

“ A husband and wife who have quarrelled,” 
said others; “ they both look wretched! That 
woman has sold herself for money ; ong can see 
she dislikes her bride ,” 

At a little distance a tall, slight man 
followed ‘‘ the happy couple; ” he looked alter- 
nately ferocious and dejected, and wore his 
hat pulled down over his eyes, as if to escape 
recognition. 

He never came close to the bride and bride- 
groom, though he often put up at the same 
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hotel; and those who saw his face though® 
that he looked with a very evil eye on the 
husband. 

“Some disappointed, or’ rejected lover!” 
said the curious, as he passed by, and then for- 
got him. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Taree weeks later appeared a startling 
paragraph in one of the papers, headed ‘‘ Fatal 
Tragedy in the Alps,” and worded in the true 
pewspaper style:—“ Our correspondent at 
Chamouni answers for the authenticity of the 
following singular and painful story. A young 
couple of very striking appearance, evidently 
newly married, put up only a fortnight since 
at the —— Hotel. There seemed something 
mysterious about them; the evidently newly- 
made wife being plunged in deep melancholy, 
the bridegroom showing himself gloomy and 
taciturn. They set out one morning for-the 
Mer de Glace, declining the attendance of a 
guide, as they said they were not going far, 
and were both familiar with the ground. The 
lady never returned. In the evening Mr. 
came back to the hotel, in a state of violent 





heart. He could not mourn for Helen—he 
rather envied her; she was at rest, poor mad, 
blind girl, but he—would he never know 
repose?” 

His state was desperate. Did not men say 
not only that “there had been a miscarriage of 
justice, but that the criminal had -had means 
to bribe those who could and ought to have con- 
demned him. Doubtless he had used some of 
the poor girl’s fortane to buy himself off.” 

And bis supposed rival was gone, too! What 
if he had wronged Edith? if he had wrecked 
her life as well as his own? He must, at least, 
know what had become of her. So he ta:ned 
his weary steps to England. 

Edith had very nearly succumbed to the 
shock of learning by the public papers that her 
lover was false to her and to honour, and yet 
more, that his.name was sullied by an accusa- 
tion of crime of the blackest dye. But youth 
triumphed, and after a lingering illness she 
rose from her bed, though the was the ghost of 
her former eelf. 

oo proud to complain or to aek for sym- 
pathy, she felt that she could not live in 





agitation, loudly calling for immediate assist- | 


ance, to scour the path he had trodden with 
his wife. He seemed unable to give any ac- 
count of the disaster, beyond the fact that he 
had left Mrs. —— for a very short time while 
he went toa particular point to use bis glass, 
and that when he returned she had utterly 
disappeared. It would be premature to hazard 
& conjecture as to the probable accuracy of 
this explanation ; the more so that Mr.-—— has 
been detained by the authorities till the affair 
has been investigated thoroughly. To add to 
the strangeness of this painful story a gantle- 
man, who, though not travelling in their com- 
pany, followed very closely in the wake of the 
bridal pair, has also disappeared. Strict 
search has been made for the two missing 
persons, but up to the present time no trace 
has been found of them. The lady’s hand- 
kerchief and gloves, much sviled and trodden 
under foot, have been picked up, also a re- 
volver, recently discharged. Appearances point 
to foul play. For obvious reasons, we sup- 
press the names of the parties concerned.” 

It was not long before those names were on 
every tongue, mingled with painful surmices. 

Mark Desborough met the accusation, and 
stood his trial for the wilful murder of Helen, 
his wife, with the utter indifference of a stoic. 
He said nothing but “Poor girl! I suppose 
she wandered on to some loose snow, and fell 
down a crévasse. I am not sure that I pity 
her; she was very wretched. I do pity her poor 
father !” 

‘* What a hardened villain!” said some. Of 
— victim, Mark said, ‘‘ He deserved his 

2 e ” 

The revolver found bore the name of the sus- 
pected man. He said he had fired it as a signal 
to bring assistance. 

‘*A very lame story!” said the world. 

However that might be, there was a link 
wanting in the chain of evidence. The bodies 
of the victims were not found. They would 
be, when the sun attained more power, and 
melted some of the snow, or if the wind would 
rise to drift the thick masses. Now it was im- 
possible to do more than had been done in the 
search, 

One strong piece of testimony was forth- 
coming. The husband and wife had been re- 
cently heard in high altercation by a femme de 
chambre at the hotel. 

“ She could not tell what they had said, of 
course, but she knew that they were quarrelling 
by their angry looks and tones. Madame had 
taken off her wedding ring, and had thrown it 
on the ground. Monsieur had stamped on and 
crushed it,” 

Despite all, Mark was acquitted—acquitted 
legally, not morally. He had pleaded “Not 
Guilty, on my honour,” but it could not be said 
that he left the court without a stain upon bis 
character. No; he went forth with the brand 
of Cain upon his forehead ard despair in his 


the glare of the world. The relative on whom 
she depended, an old lady, not_ ill-inten- 
tioned, but utterly deficient in tender feeling 


| or refinement, told her that she ‘ cught to feel 


thankful for her escape from a villain,” and told 
it so cften thatshe could bear it no longer; and 
one day she startled her patroness by leaving 
her house. It was new to Edith to work for her 
living; it was difficult for her to find occupa- 
tion. After along, weary scarch, and many 
baffled efforts, she settled down in a very 
humble pcsition—that of a villsge school- 
mistress in a quiet rural spot, where no one 
knew her, or the story of her life; it was 
best so. 

She lived in the little school-house, did her 
duty quietly, was patrouised by the clergyman’s 
wife and the squire’s lady as “a remarkably 
well-conducted young person.” She leaint to 
drcp a curtsey and to say ma'am in the 
proper place ; and ere long tke waters of time 
clcesed over her troubled existence, and a 
dead calm brooded on the surface. Who could 
tell what agonies throbbed beneath ? 

Edith’s humble dwelling ccnsisted of only 
two emall rooms, low and whitewashed. The 
furniture was of the simplest and most 
rustic feshion ; but the young schoolmistress 
was neat and orderly by nature, and her in- 
rtinctive love of beauty acted unconsciously, 
so that the lowly ccttage acquired a charm 
and grace that grand mansions often lack. 
She put snowy curtains at the windows, and 
hung up some shelves of favourite books 
that she had rot now the heart to read. She 
cultivated afew simple flowers, and used her 
busy needle for her poor neighbours. She 
tcok a daily paper, and watched constantly 
for what she yet dreaded to see—some further 
account of the so-called “Tragedy in the 
Alpe.” But the thing had died away from 
the minds of men. Other tragedies had suc- 
ceeded, and served as material for sensational 
paragraphs and sentimental leading articles. 
Still the lonely girl continued her sorrowful 
search, till one day she chanced to see the 
following in the first column of the Times :— 
“ Quartier Latin. By the remembrance of 
old, happy days, at the Hotel de Saxe, give 
me, in my great misery, the comfort of see- 
ing you, and explaining the past and present. 
—A Bohemian to Edith.” 

Ah! there was no mistaking those words; 
they came from Mark. Had he been happy 
and prosperous? Edith would have resisted 
all temptation to reply ; but he was in misery, 
hunted down by man, and pursued by fate. 
She knew she could comfort him, and she 
would do it; sorrow had slain pride, so she 
wrote :— 

“Dear Mark,— 

‘“*T am away from London, but not far, fill- 
ing a very humble post in a little village. 
Come and see me, if seeing me will give you 
any comfort. Depend on the sisterly and 
constant affection of 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tr was seven o’clock on a summer’s evening 
when Mark walked up the narrow path that 
led ta the school-honse. On either side was a 
row of sweet garden flowers, roses and lilies, 
and stock and sweet peas, but he heeded no- 
thing ; his eyes were fixed on the casement- 
window, half-covered with trailing clematis. 
There Edith stood, very white-faced, but com- 
manding herself to be calm and quiet. She 
knew Mark was coming, and sbe waited 
there for him, that she might catch the first 
glimpse of his face, and note its changes, be- 
fore she had to mest him. He wa3 changed, 
indeed, aged and worn by suffering ; tbe eager 
light was gone from his eyes—eyes that were 
still beautiful in sorrow; he was thin, withered, 
and he looked subdued by his trials. He trod 
slowly up the path, looking all the while at 
Edith’s face, shaded by the creeping plant. 

** Edith !” 

“ Dear Mark !” 

‘‘ Are you are afraid to touch my hand?” 

“ Afraid! Why should I be so?” 

‘* Men say that there is blood upon it.” 

“Bat, Mark dear, I, your old friend, know 
you better ; who should know you so well as 
I?” and she took his hand in both of her's. 
‘But come to the door, and I will let you 
in; I am my own portress, and keep no ser- 
vant,’ she added, with a little smile, 
and striving t2 divert bis thoughts; “ you 
shall see how nice I keep my little 
house.” Edith went out to Mark, and once 
more taking him by the hand, led him in, and 
made him sit down in au old arm-chair. 

‘‘T am so glad to see you, dear Mark.” 

‘Edith, I did not do it; by the Holy Hea 
vens, I did not.” 

‘IT know you did not,” 

“ But there is conclusive evidence against 
me, and men have a right to condemn me. 
Besides, I made and I deserve my fate. I 
must submit to it; but you, what have you 
done that you should suffer? for you have 
suffered ; I see it in your face.” 




















“ Your old friend, Eprrn.” 





“JT, too, have sinned,” said Edith in a low 
voice. 

‘*You ! how?” 

“IT put you in Heaven’s place, Mark, and 
God overthrew my idol; and punished the 
idolator.” 

“ You never loved that man, Edith.” 

“What man ?” 

“ Henry Rawden.” 

“Mr. Rawden! Mark, I never loved anyone 
but you.” 

“ T thought——” and he paused, with a sigh 
that was a groan, while he closed his eyes 
wearily. 

Edith drew her chair close to his, and laid 
her hand on his hand. ‘‘ What did you think, 
dear ?’”’ 

‘“‘T thought I heard you say, while you were 
still half unconscious, “ Save him—my love— 
my love—Rawden.” 

* And was that why you left me, Mark? ” 

“That was the reason.” 

“Ob, Mark! Mark!” and Edith burst into 
passionate tears. ‘Oh, Mark! I remember 
I was growing conscious, yet I fancied that I 
saw you still struggling in the water, as I had 
seen you. I cried out, ‘Save him! my love! 
my love! save him, Mr. Rawden!’ I forgot 
poor Helen, forgot everything, in my selfish 
fears for you.” 

“Then he — Rawden, 
lover?” 

“My lover! Good Heavens! No; never, 
never, Mark !”’ 

“ And you don’t think that he wilfally mis- 
took you for Helen?” 

“Did you wilfally mistake her for me?” 

“ Heaven knows I did not. And you believe 
me, Edith?” 

“Of course I believe you, Mark; I never 
thought anything so dreadful. But tell me,— 
did that error make you——” 

“That made me—made poor Helen—go to 
Heaven’s altar and swear, each of us, a false 
oath, that we made a compact to break as 





never was your 
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soon as if should be spoken. We were pun® 
ished for our sin—sorely punished. I, the great- 
est sinner, most justly .euffered more than 
Helen. She enly died. I live dishonoured, a 
mark for the finger of hate and scorn.” 

“ Bat Mark, I am not sure that Helen 
died.” 

“ Do you know the circumstances ?” 

“Yes, I think I do.” 

“To the main«the story was troly told. 
We had quarrelled—quarrelled bitterly. The 
very moment the mock rite was over, Helen 
repented of the mad folly we had committed. 
The little time we were together was spent in 
bitter reproaches on ber part and hareh re- 
criminations on mine. The horrid farce was 
so hastily enacted that there was no time for 
settlements, and, legslly, Helen’s fortune be- 
came mine. She frequently recurred to the 
idea that I had yielded to the mad scheme 
she had devised, only to secure her wretched 
money for myself.” 

“ But you did not take any of it, I.am sure, 
Mark!” 

“IT have never touchel.a penny of Helen’s, 
Edith ; all belonging to her lies in her banker's 
hands, and, of course, I never shall touch it.” 

** And her father?” 

“ The poor old man has gone to his rest; it all 
broke his heart.” 

“ Poor, poor, Helen! have ycu no hope that 
she escaped ? ”’ 

“ None whatever! She assurely went down 
@ crévasse as anyone ever did, 
pity her, Edith.” 

“Oh, Mark, not pity her!” 

‘*No, she is at rest ; 1 am selfish, you know. 


I pity myeclf, for I shall never know rest till | 
earth and sea give up their dead. Have you | 


forgiven me, Edith?” 

“Ob, long, long ago, dear Mark; and now if 
there is anything in the wide world Ican do to 
comfort you, you know I will do it!” 

‘“* To the half, nay, to the whole of your king- 
dom of womanhood?” asked Mark, suddenly 
looking up, and for the first time taking Edith’s 
hand in his. 

“To the last drop of my blood, Mark; to the 
height and depth of my being.” 

** Edith, I am going into voluntary exile, I 
thought to stay at home, and live down my 
shame, but I find I am not strong and brave 
enough. Let me feel that I take with me not | 
only the pardon you have so generously and | 
freely given, but your prayers. Let me take | 
with me the certainty that you will think of | 
me as gently as you can. Oh, my darling—let | 
me call you soonce more, A minute ago I | 
thought to ask youfor a great, great sacrifice, 
but after all my courage fails—I dare not? I | 
dare not!” 

“ Mark!” 

‘* My dearest! ”’ 

“Yon are quite sure that poor Helen is | 
dead ?” 

‘“* As sure as if my own hand had slain her.” 

“ And you—are not her husband? You are 
quite, quite free?” 

** Of course I am, dear; and I swear to yon | 
by ali [hold most.sacred, by our old happy days, 
that I never was Helen’s husband; it was but | 
the lying semblance of a marriage in man’s 
sight—an empty, the emptiest of forms.” 

“Then, Mark dear, may I go with you where 
you go? Will you—will you take me?” and 
she looked up at him with pleading eyes, shin- | 
ing through her tears. 

“Oh, Edith, will you trust yourself to me?” 

**T will trust you, dear; why not?” 

“IT deserve a Hades on earth, and you open to 
me the very gates of Paradise! Bat whenwill 
you go with me, darling? when? when?” 

“ Why, directly, dear, for I know you want 
me. Next week my little scholars begin their 
summer holidays, I-shall then be free. But | 
where are we going?” 

‘We will go to America, then as far as the | 
Great Pacific Railway will.carry us; as far 
West as we can, even to the Golden Gate. | 
Edith, my generous noble love, your forgive- | 
ness is a sign to me of Heaven’s pardon. If I 
am ever to find peace on earth it will be given 


But I can’t | 





to-me through you, my. own true wife. Heaven 
is merciful!” 

* And you are sure that I may really be your 
wife?” 

“ As sure as that I don’t deserve the bless- 
ing.” 

* And poor Mr. Rawden ? ” 

‘ Tbelieve he shared Helen’sfate. Heaven for- 
give me, howI hated him! I hated him fiercely, 
because I thought he was your lover. But I 
began to doubt my own suspicions when I found 
| that he was on board the steamer that c»rried 
| poor Helen and me across the water. He fol- 
| lowed us like our shadow !” 
| “Ah! how he loved Helen, and she loved 

him—in death they were not divided,” said 
Edith, almost in a whisper. 

‘*The last [saw of himhe was slowly, at a 
distance, toiling after us, I verily believe think- 
ing that he might have to protect Helen against 
my possible violence. Certainly he deserved a 
be'ter fate, yet I believe he would have chosen 
to share hers. And I—I, who merit any evil 
destiny—Oh! my darling, what 'can I—what 
shall I say to you?” 

“ Say that you love me, and that you will let 
my love comfori you for all your ‘trials, all 
your sorrows, Mark, dearest !” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Lona years afterwards Mark and Edit™had 
| been settled in the Far West; his brow wore the 
same sad look. His wife’s devoted love, the 
| caresses of his little children, all failed to efface 
| from his memory the fate of Helen Mallard, 
slain through his fault, cut off in her youth 
and beauty, snatched from the one only love 
| of her life. 
In the dark watches of tho sleepless night, 
| while Edith rested peacefully, remorse kept 
| him waking. He went over again and 
| again the scenes of the only pericd of his 
life which he cared to efface, but whose me- 
| mory clung to him tenaciously. Heforgot that 
| the wholescheme of vengeance had been Helen’s, 
| that he had only yielded to her mad frenzy. 
He felt himself her murderer—the murderer of 
poor Rawden too, whose life he had firat rnired, 
and then slain. Here, also, he forgot Helen’s 
greater sin—forgot that he had resisted, again 
and again, the temptation which his fierce 
jealousy had often suggested to him, to shoot 
his imagined rival. No actual murderer ever 
more bitterly repented his sin, perhaps none 
so bitterly ; mone ever strove more to atoue for 
he past. 

He was strangely altered; his passionate 
temper had given place to a touching gentle- 
ness, his pride to a deep humility. He had 
prospered in worldly matters, and his hand 
was ever open to help the unfortunate, as his 


| sympathy was poured out to the wretched. 
| In truth, Mark Desborongh bad, by a subtle 


transformation, developed into a noble cha- 
racter. Still, peace fled from him, and his life 
was torture, 


Edith watched his face as a mother hangs 


over her young child, and strove to lure him 


| from sad thoughts when she saw the shadows 


rise on his countenance, which told that his 
soul had gone down into the dark chambers of 
imagery, which remorse had filled within him. 
‘*Cannet I comfort you, my beloved ?” -whis- 
pered the fond wife. 

‘*Youn can eomfort me for all ‘but guilt, 
dearest,” said Mark; “but that has asting 
that only eternity can soften. I can smile 
now at what men have raid of me, at 
what they are saying of me, if they happen to 
remember my existence, and the stain on my 
poor name. But remorse never dies, and I 
know myself as much the murderer of Helen 
Mallard and of Rawden as if my hand had 
dealt the blow that killed them both. Were 
the time to come over again, were I once more 
standing before that judge, to whom, and in 
the face of many men, I pleaded ‘ Not guilty, 
on my honour,’ I should say, with howed 
head, ‘Guilty; deal with me as my crime 
deserves.’” 





CHAPTER IX. 

‘‘Some one is waiting to sce you, dear 
Mark,” said Edith’; ‘‘a gentleman; he will not 
give bis name, but says, ‘Tell him that a 
person from Europes wants to see him.’” 

Mark got up, without haste, with no show of 
surprise, no change of countenance—unless 

hat a little flush erossed bis face. He put 
bis arm round his wife,.and said, tenderly, 
“ You must be brave, darling.” 

* Brave, Mark! What is happening? ” 

‘‘Pray for strength to bear a further trial, 
Edy; you have been.a heroine so far——” he 
stopped, as Edith looked up.to him, with a 
white, scared face. “ I think, io thatthis visit 
from Europe denotes—try and be strong, my 
wife—I thiak it denotes that they have found 
some further evidence about. poor Helen, and 
that I may have to leave you and our little 
ones to Heaven. Sit down, love, and wait while 
I go-to see this stranger ; and, whatever news 
he brings, let us calmly accepts Heaven’s will 
corcerningus. Wehave had some happy years 
together. Life is not long to live, and there is 
peace to come—long, endless peace! Kiss me, 
darling, and promise me to take courage.” 

“T must go with you, Mark ; trust me, I will 
be brave—I will not weaken you by tears and 
lamentations, whatever may come.” 

. * * * * 

“You don’t know me!” said the tall, stout 
man, who stood up before the husband and 
wife, as they entered the room in which he 
had waited. 

“IT do not know you, sir,” said Mark, bowing 
his head ; ‘‘ but you are welcome.” 

“And you, Mrs. Desborough, do you know 
me ?” 

“T do not know you,” said Edith, mechanic- 
ally. 
“No! will you both look again, more atten- 
tively?” and a bright, pleasant smile passed 
over the handsome face of the red-beardd 
map, and lit np his frank blue eyes. 

‘You resemble some one I have known,” 
said Edith, slowly, as she looked at him again 
with a, puzzled air. 

“Tam much altered,” said the stranger. “I 
was a skeletop,and now I .am clothed with 
flesb. Iwas a miserable being, and am the 
happiest man on the face,of the earth.” 

* You are Henry Rawden!” exclaimed 
Mark, “and you can be—happy ! Bat I forgot, 
you are rot scourged -with remorse. No, I 
dare not touch your hand.” 

* Are we still atenmity ?” said Rawden, with 
emotion. 

“No! but you must regard me, as I regard 
myself, as Helen Mallard’s murderer !” 

“TI regard you as a very wrong-headed, but 
very good-hearted fellow, Desborough ; and I 
consider myself .as 

‘ The valiant Cornishman 
That slew the giant Cormoran.’ 
If any one killed Helen Mallard, I did.’ 

* You!” 

‘“‘ Yes, by changing her into Helen Rawden.’ 

“ Great Heaven !-she is alive!” 

« Alive, blooming, more beautiful than ever. 
The mother of two fair sons,and——. What is 
it, Desborough? what is it?” for Mark had 
fallen back, as if struck with death, and 
Edith’s wail.rose as if he were dead. 

Bat joy does not kill, and ere long he came 
back to life and happiness, and grasped ‘Raw- 
den’s hands in his as if he:were a brother— 
lost and found. 

When tbey -were able to speak more 
coherently, Rawden continued, ‘* You will re- 
member, at Chamoani, when you left Helen, 
as you thought, for afew minutes only, Des- 
borough ?” 

‘Shall I ever forget it?” 

‘*The time must have been much longer 
than you supposed ; in fact, it was long-enougi: 
to give me the opportunity of carrying off 
Helen,-whom I then really believed tio be -your 
wife. I make no: excuses for what I.did—I 
was mad with grief, rage,and jealousy ; and—— 
Well, Helen was wretched, and had found out 
Low true I ‘had been to‘her. She made no 
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difficulty about eloping with me, I must say, 
and submitted as meekly as possible to my 
violent measures. Enough of that; we fled as 
if pursued by furies, and never paused to 
think. I fear, indeed, that in the joy of find- 
ing each other, and being together, we forgot 
everything, forgot everybody. My panther, as 
my dear Helen used to call herself, became 
tame as the gentlest dove, and-—-. Well, 
we found out a little obscure place in the 
Unterwalden, scarcely known to Englishmen ; 
T only heard of it by accident. We met with 
a wandering curate, out for a holiday, and in- 
duced him to marry us. Helen had told me 
all about the pretended wedding ; could afford 
to make light of it. I treated the whole mat- 
ter as if it had never existed, the more so that 
I was assured by the dear girl that she had 
not uttered one syllable while standing beside 
you ut the altar; that she bad not even used a 
gesture of assent. You can’t conceive how 
happy we were—haypy 8s a pair of children.” 

“Meanwhile, I was accused of murder, 
and tried for my life,” said Mark, quietly. 

“ Oh, Mr. Rawden! ’ exclaimed Edith, ‘ how 
could you two be happy!” and a crimson 
flush of anger crossed her face. ‘“‘ How could 
you rest, and not have the generosity to speak 
a-word in the cause of truth and justice!” 
and speaking, she clasped her husband's -arm 
tightly. 

“On my honour, we then knew nothing of 
what was goingen. We thought, judging you 
by ourselves, knowing that you were even more 
independent, as regarded family and friends, 
than we, we thought you would dare to be 


’ happy together, whatever judgment the world 


might pronounce. We had shut ourselves up 
in that forgotten spot, where no newspapers 
ever penetrated. It was not till two years 
afterwards, when I had to go to England, as 
executor to poor Mr, Mallard’s will, that I 
heard some casual remarks on “ the Tragedy in 
the Alps,” so called. In fact, some people re- 
fused to believe that Helen and I were alive, 
and insisted to my face that you had killed us 
both. I had almost as much trouble as 
Dickens’s John Harmon to prove that I was 
alive. I wrote to several morning papers a 
full refutation of ‘the tragedy.’ Some people 
were, I verily believe, quite disappointed to find 
that the awfal things supposed to have been 
had never happened, and that we had all—three 
of us, at least—been lunatics, not criminals. I 
did all I could to set matters right in England, 
then hastened back to Helen. Within an hour 
or two of my arrival we started for Chamouni, 
and went straight to the old hotel, astonishing 
the natives not a little. I thought it best to tell 
the landlord the whole story, from the begin- 
ning ; I felt sure he would spread it. I had 
serious thoughts of sacrificing my beard to the 
barber, knowing what an assistance his tongue 
would he to us, but Helen would not hear of 
that. I waited on the authorities of the place ; 
I got the whole thing ventilated in the. local 
papers. Poor Helen used to blush a good deal, 
when folks stared at her, as the heroine of the 
tragedy that had never been acted, but she was 
determined to bear it all. She is brave, my 
Helen ; she has a spirit, you know.” 

Here Mark winced a little; he, indeed, knew 
that Helen “ had a spirit.” 

“Why,” continued Rawden, exultingly, “in 
your defence she ran the risk of being 
accused of bigamy; she insisted .on going to 
England to prove that she was alive. .We did 
everything that human power could do to clear 
you.” 


‘*Tt was very good and generous in you both,” 
said Mark, 

“God bless youand Helen! ” said Edith, 
through her tears. 

“Tf you had seen the English papers, Des- 
borough!” 

‘*ButT never did cee them!” 

“Bat I say, if you had seen them, you would 
have found day after day an advertisement 
very much to your advantage, headed “ Cha- 
mouni,” and followed by the words, ‘The 
mystery is cleared. There was no guilt, and 








need be no more sorrow. ‘Write to your friends 
Henry and Helen, at old address.” 

‘* Heaven saw it needful to punish and humble 
me with the sense of guilt, and the burden of 
an evil conscieuce,” ssid Mark. “ I have one act 
of common justice to perform, Rawden—the 
restoration. of Helen’s-movey.” 

‘*T would rather see you pitch it into the 
Atlantic.” 

‘*Not a penny has been touched. I restore 
it intact.” 

“ Very chivalrous, but very needless ; and I 
really should like to show Helen that I set no 
value on her money.” 

, “She could not think you would, Raw- 
en!” ‘ 

‘* Nevertheless, I should wish to-show her 
that I don’t. But do you know I could claim 
it all, if I cared?” 

** Not in law, I fear.” 

“ Yes, I tell you, I could, though you are a 
lawyer.” 

“In what way?” 

“Thus. I kuew that our marriage was a 
true and good one, morally and divinely ; but 
I was not going to sit down contentedly with 
the chance of some future quibble eventually, 
about my wife and children baving a legal 
right to bear my name. So I went to Marlow 
with a sharp lawyer, unearthed everything, 
and found a flaw—a most flagrant flaw in your 
hasty proceedings.” 

‘* Well?” cried Mark, impatiently. 

“Well, there was no legal marriage at 
Marlow ; there has been no bigamy since ; and 
we are all free to be ‘happy ever afterwards,’ 
as the story-books say !” 

“Thank Heaven!” ejaculated Mark and 
Edith, in a breath, as they instinctively clasped 
hands, 

‘* Aud,” continued Rawden, whose eyes were 
suspiciously moist, “I think I deserve some 
little credit for traversing that wide ocean—I 
being a bad sailor—and risking my life on 
that break-neck Great Pacific Railway ‘to 
bring you the good news directly I found out 
your address, which I did accidentally through 
an old friend of yours,” 

“You deserve the gratitude of our lives!” 
seid Mark, 

“Heaven will pay the debt for us which we 
can never discharge !” said Edith. 

“Now, Desborough, you will return to Eng- 
land?” 

Mark looked at Edith, to read her wishes; 
she had already read his, and answered for 
him. ‘*No,.kind friend, we have found peace 
here; and where we have found it, there we 
will stay. May God bless you and Helen, and 
make you as happy as—we are!” 

“Amen,” said Mark, solemnly,“as happy 
as we are—if it be possible!” 

[THE END. ] 








Curtpren.—Let them have as many books 
as you can afford to buy, a place to keep them 
in, and time for reading. It sometimes seems 
as if there were a great lack of ‘thought in 
many houses; children, if not petted and re- 
leased from all obligations, are treated hke 
little servants, whose whole duty it-is‘to do all 
the odds and ends in the house, to run of er- 
rands, upstairs and down, to carry packages, to 
be at the beck and nod of each older member 
of the family, and when the growing legs tire, 
and the suppressed wish to do other things 
breaks out, it is called temper, or bad disposi- 
tion, and is punished accordingly. Wehear a 
good deal about the plastic minds of children ; 
of the powers which their faculty of imitation 
endows them with, and many of the things-we 
hear are true; so it seems reasonable that if 
parents and older brothers and sisters re- 
spect the rights of the younger ones, a needed 
lesson is taught, and they in turn respect ‘the 
rights of others, because they have learned 
what it is to enjoy privileges. When young 
children understand that iu one sense the mem- 
bers of the household are.on a common level, 
that each must co-operate with the others, a 
great point is gained in their education. 





WINNIE BROOKE. 
—— 
CHAPTER VII. 


Laren on in the day a carriage drew up in 
front of the door of Heathcote Towers, and 
Winnie—a thick veil over her face to hide its 
pallor—got in, followed by Gustave Devereux, 
who was also going up to town, and had offered 
the governess his escort. She was glad enough 
to avail herself of it, for, in spite of her heroic 
composure, the strain upon her was very great, 
and the mere fact of having a friend by her 
side broaght with it a sense of relief. There 
were no good byes to be said, for both Lady 
Heathcote and Yolande had gone out directly 
after the interview Winnie had with the for- 
mer, in which she stated her desire to leave, 
and received in return permission to do so 
whenever it pleassd her, together with a cheque 
for her quarter's salary. Yo'ande’s adieus 
were of the briefest description; but this 
Winnie hardly noticed—the sick pain at her 
hea:t seemed to leave her no power either of 
resistance or resentment, and the only desire 
that made itself actively felt was to get away— 
as far as possible away from the scene of her 
brief love dream, which had but mocked her 
with its sweetness, while its golden, promises 
had turned to ashes on her lips. 

Nothing could have been kinder or moro 
deferential than the conduct of Devereux 
during the journey. As if guessing silence 
would be more agreeable to her than conversa- 
tion, he made no effort to break it, beyond now 
and then asking if she were comfortable, or if 
he could get her anything, and employed him- 
self for the rest, ostensibly at least, in reading 
his newspaper. 

When they arrived at Paddington he called 
acab. ‘If you will allow me, I will see you 
safely to a quiet boarding-house I know in the 
Strand,” he said; and Winnie assenting, 
he gave the crder to the cabman, and they 
drove at once to Arundel Street, where the 
havsom drew up in front of a house about half 
way down. Mr. Devereux took upon himself 
to make all necessary arrangements on Wini- 
fred’s behalf, and then drove away to his own 
hotel, telling her he would call again the next 
day, and exacting from her a promise not. to 
go out until he had seen her. 

This promise she felt no inclination to break, 
for the following morning found her in that 
listless condition of miserable apathy which 
renders its object well nigh indifferent to fate. 
What had she to live for? she asked herself, 
bitterly ; she, who had neither lover, relatives, 
nor home, no one in the wide world who cared 
for her, and nothing to look forward to bunt a 
lonely, loveless old age ! 

“You don’t ‘look -well,” observed Devereux, 
who came early in ‘the afternoon, ‘‘are you 
tired from your journey ?” 

She shook her head, and tried to force a 
smile to her lips, but the effort was beyond her 
strength, and hot tears came instead. Dever- 
enx led her gently to a couch, and seated him- 
self at her side. 

“T must be very stupid, but I cannot help 
it. I am so very miserable!” she said, the 
desire to hear a word of sympathy proving too 
strong even for her self control—besides, Deve- 
reux had always been kind to her, and she 
was gratefal,-in her utter loneliness, for his 
friendship. 

He did not speak for a few minutes, then he 
drew her round so as to face him. 

“ T know you are unhappy, but I think I am 
even more miserable at the sight of your 
sorrow,” he said, his voice low and very ear- 
nest; ‘I wish, Winnie, you would let me have 
the right to console you—I wish you would be 
my wife!” 

She stared at him in utter astonishment, 
while she drew away her hands. 

“T dont think you have weighed the import- 
ance of your words, Mr. Devereux ; you ‘don’t 
know the circumstances under which I left 
the Towers.” 

“T think I do, Winnie, and the knowledge 
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tells me that more than ever you have need of | of roof and chimneys. A light, however, was | asked Devereux, recovering himself. ‘ Believa 
a protector, while it makes no difference to my | burning in the hall, and as Devereux rang the 


feelings. If you will only trust yourself to me 
I will prove the love I bear you to be loyal and 
trne.” 

She was deeply touched by his appeal—he 
had not been wrong when he calculated that 
her present position would render her 
the more susceptible to any proof of interest 
in her career, and-that the longings we all have 
for sympathy would in her case be intensified 
by her extreme loneliness. Nevertheless she 
never wavered for a moment, she knew her love 
once given, was given for all eternity, and that 
to marry apy. man save Eric, would be to do 
a grievous wceong, not only to her own heart, 
but to him who should call her wife. She 
shook her head, and turned away from her 
wooer’s pleading eyes, 

‘* Believe me, I am not ungrateful for your 
goodness, but what you wish can never be— 
never | Do not continue the subject,” she added, 
with gentle command in her voice ; ‘‘ my deci- 
sion is irrevocable, and it will only pain me 
to Lave to repeat it.” 

He saw she meant what she said, and to 
piess his suit now would be worse than useless, 
so be was silent for awhile, and then began 
questioning her concerning her plans. 

‘“* T have hardly resolved on anything definite 
yet,” she answered him ; “ but of course I am 
anxious to secure avother situation, either as 
governess or companion. I fear, however, I 
shall not be able to manage it before Christ- 
mas.” 

“ IT think I know of one that would suit you,” 
he said presently, after pondering. ‘A friend 
cf mine, whois an invalid, wrote me word a 
week ago that she wanted to get someone who 
would look after her house, and write letters 
for her. If you like, I will telegraph to 
inquire whether she is yet suited, and if not 
I might take you down there to-morrow, and 
you could see whether you cared to remain. At 
any rate, it would be better than staying here 
all alone.” 

Winifred acquiesced, and son afterwards | 
Devereux took his leave. He came, however, 
the next day, saying he had received a telegram 
from the lady he had spoken of, in which she 
stated she should be very glad to avail herself 
of Miss Brooke’s services, and wished 
Winnie to go and see her that same day, in 
order that necessary arrangements might be 
come to at once. As Devereux said the dis- 
tance from town was not very great, Winifred 
assented to his proposal to drive her down, 
and a hansom was therefore called, Devereux 
giving instructions to the driver after she 
had got inside, and in too low a voice to reach 
any ears, save those for which it was intended. 

Winnie, unaccustomed to the noise and bustle 
of London, amused herself during the first part 
of the journey by watching the busy stream of 
life that always fills the streets of the great 
city. But by-and-by they got into a dirtier, 
and evidently less reputable part of the metro- 


me, I would not have risked so much for any 


| bell, the door was opened by an old woman in | other woman in the world; bat Winnie I love 


a mob cap, who drew back to allow Winnie to 
enter, Devereux meanwhile quietly slipping a 
sovereign in the hand of the cabman, to whom 
he whispered a few words, and then stepped 
inside. 

“ Come upstairs. I know the house pretty 
well, and will conduct you to its mistrese’s 
room,” he said to Winifred, who followed him 
up the wide, uncarpeted oak stairs to a land- 
ing above, which, seen in the dim light of a 
candle placed on a stand, had the desolate and 
uncared-for appearance of a place, that has been 
for a lovg time neglected. The room however, 
of which Devereux hastened to throw open the 
door, while be invited his companion to enter, 
had a much more cheerful appearance. 
Although Winnie’s quick eye noticed that the 
furniture was antique, and of cumbrous. make, 
and the crimson curtains drawn across the 
window were old and worn, nevertheless it 
looked comfortable, for there was a bright fire 
burning in the grate, and alamp set on the table 
which was alsolaid with cups and saucers for 
tea. Batthe apartment was uotenanted, and 
Winnie turned a glance of surprised inquiry 
on her conductor as he came in and closed 
the door behind him. 

“ Winnie,” he said, hastily, speaking in low, 
quick tones that somehow filled her with a 
vague apprehension, ‘if I have been forced 
to employ a ruse in order to get you here, you 
must forgive it when you remember. ... ” 

“ Ruse!” she repeated, interrupting him, 
and starting back, while her surprise grew to 
alarm. “ Is it, then, not true that the lady you 
spoke of lives in this house?” 

He shook his head. 

‘“‘Winnie!” he exclaimed eagerly, “I love 
you so well that I could not bear the idea of 
losing you, and I knew if you once went away 
there would be no’chance of my ever succeed- 
ing in making you my wife, so I determined 
to bring you down here, and—and—” 

‘* And—what?” she cried, realizing the situa- 
tion immediately, and bitterly repentant of her 
credulity in trusting him. He had paused in 
confusion at the steady gaze she bent upon 
him, and the reception she gave his confession 
—so different from what he had expscted. 
There was no trace of fear in her stern white 
face—no symptom of yielding in the slim 
figure, drawn to its fall height, and instinct 
with courageous defiance—her whole attitude 
expressed only contemptuous indignation. 

“I see you are unable to continue your ex- 
planation,” she went on, her voice taking an 
inflection of deep scorn. ‘ With whom did you 


| think you had to deal—with a timid school 


girl, who would yield to your threats what she 
refused to your entreaties? Well, then, it is 
time you should learn your mistake. I am 
helpless and friendless, it is true—which fact 
you no doubt took into your calculations—but 





polis, and after awhile even that was left 
behind, and exchanged for lonely, low-lying 
lands, and marshy flats that looked inexpres- 
sibly dreary. The evening had closed in early 
even for the time of year, and before they | 
reached their destination the misty twilight 
shadows had deepened into actual darkness— 
foggy, damp, and miserable. 

“T had no idea the journey was so long— 
why did we not come by train?” demanded 
Winnie, rather uneasily, as she peered out into 
the mist, but failed to see any sign of habita- 
tion near. 

“ Because it’s such a roundabout way—we 
have not far to go now,” said her companion; 
and with this assurance she had to be content, 
although she was already regretting she had 
not postponed her journey until the next 
morning. 

Some little time afterwards, the hansom 
passed through a gate, which had been set 
open, and which gave access to a path leading 
between some trees up toa house standing a 
good way back from the road, and of which the 
darkness left nothing visible, save the outline 


sooner than marry ove who has shown him- 
self so base, I would kill myself! ”’—and she 
looked quite capable of carrying her words 
into effect. 

Such resistance as this he bad not dreamed 
of provoking; his superficial knowledge of 
woman’s charactemhad induced him to believe 
he might persuade Winnie to see in the stratagem 
he had employed only a proof of the depth of 
his passion, and that this appeal to her vanity 
might even further his suit. But he found 
himself entirely at fault; all his calculations 
had been very wide «f the actual result, and 
the ready sophistries he had framed in excuse 
for what he intended should be looked upon as 
the rash madness of passion, but what was in 
reality a deeply considered scheme, died un- 
uttered on bis lips. 

“ Perhaps, now that you see how utterly you 
have mistaken the person with whom you have 
to deal, you will allow me to return to Lon- 
don,” said Winnie, keeping up the réle she had 
assumed, although her heart grew sick and 
faint as she thought of how completely she 
was in this man’s power. 





“Do you imagine I can turn back now?” 





you so desperately that I will not giye you 
liberty until you have promised to be my wife. 
Ooly give me your sacred word that you will 
marry me, and you shall go back to town at 
once,” 

Almost before he ceased speaking the girl 
made a sudden spring at the dvor; bat he had 
observed the movement, and divining her in- 
tention, turned the key and taken it out before 
she could reach it. 

‘*Itis no use for you to think of escaping— 
the windows are so high that you would break 
your neck if you attempted to get down, and 
the other exits are equally well guarded,” he 
told her quietly, as he saw her gaze directed 
towards the shutters, and then Winnie’s forti- 
tude well-nigh deserted her, and she sank down 
on a chair covering her face with her hands. 
“ Perhaps I had better explain to you that tae 
only person in the place, besides ourselves, is 
the old woman who admitted us, and she is so 
deaf that she would not hear any sound from 
this side of the house; she only manages to 
answer the front door bell by dint of watching 
when she is expecting any one, and that is not 
often, for we are a mile away from the nearest 
habitation,’’ Devereux went on, a certain ela- 
tion that he could not suppres; making itself 
visible in his voice. ? 

Winnie was only a girl after all, and even 
her brave nature was not proof against the 
terror of her situation, and the consequences 
which —taking into consideration the kind of 
man Devereux had proved himself to be—were 
likely to result from it. She threw herself on 
her knees before him, and caught his hand. 

‘© You are not—you cannot be so cruel as to 
keep me here !” she cried. ‘‘ Perhap3 you have 
acted on impulse, but you will surely repent, 
and do all you can to redeem your conduct! 
Release me—let me go back to London at once 
and I swear I will never reveal to any one the 
events of this evening!”’ 

‘‘Impossible, I have gone to? far to ratract ; 
besides,” his voice geowing fervently impas- 
sioned, ‘‘I love you so madly, I can’t do with- 
out you. Don’t look so incredulous, I tell you 
that, girl! as you are, you cannot even guess 
the depth and fervour of such a passion as you 
have created in me! I am no sentimental boy, 
ready to be caught by the first pretty face I 
see, bat a gambler who has staked his whole 
existence on one throw, and now that fortune 
holds the prize before me, do you think I have 
self-abnegation enough to let it go?” As he 
ceased speaking, he suddenly caught her in 
his arms, and in spite of her violent struggles, 
strained her t» his breast, and covered her face 
with kisses, At last, by an effort of sheer 
desperation, she managed to free herself from 
his embrace, and to put the table between her- 
self and him, and he, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, turned on his heel and left the room with- 
out uttering a word—taking care, however, to 
lock the door behind him. 

As soon as she was alone Winnie lost no 
time in making a minute examination of the 
apartment in which she found herself, and 
which led into another and smaller room, 
arranged as a sleeping chamber ; but her inves- 
tigation only resulted in the discovery that 
every mode of exit had been so carefully 
guarded as to render escape virtually impos- 
sible. Determining not to lose courage, she 
took a‘ candle in her hand, and proceeded to 
look at the fastenings of the first room window 
with a view of seeing whether there might not 
be some method of reaching the ground from 
it. She fancied that as she came in she had 
noticed ivy growing, over the front of the house 
and if this were the case it might offer some 
assistance in a descent. But her anxiety to 
unfasten the shutters made her oblivious of 
the fact that she was holding the candle in 
dangerous proximity to the curtains, and in a 
moment as it seemed, they had caught fire, 
and were a mass of flames—the worn woollen 
fabric of which they were composed burning 
with the atmost rapidity. 
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Winnie saw at a glance the impossibility of 
extinguishing the fire by her own unaided 
efforts, and stood for a moment transfixed with 
horror as the danger of her situation forced 
itself upon her—alone, in a room from which 
there was no exit—her cries unlikely to reach 
anyone save Devereux himself, who, attribut- 
ing them to a different cause, would in all 
probability not hasten towards her—what 
chances of rescue were there? 

The flames had already communicated them- 
selves to the shutters, and the room was rapidly 
filling with suffocating fames, that got down 
Winnie’s throat, and threatened to choke her. 
An agonized prayer for help went up from the 
very depths of her heart, and at the same 
moment piercing cries for help broke from her 
lips, as she ran into the adjoining apartment, 
and began beating with all her fragile strength 
against the door, in an effort to make herself 
heard. Must she die—she, whose blood 
coursed through her veins with tte impetuous 
vitality of youth—who clung desperately to 
life, albeit life did not hold out to her the 
promises of happiness given to so many—was 
this to be the end of all her dreams, hopes, 
aspirations—this burning grave ? 

She threw her arms above her head in a 
gesture of wild daspir, and then redoubled her 
cries for help. Hush! was not that someone 
rushing up the stairs—was not a voice loudly 
calling her name? Devereux had heard her, 
and was surely coming to her assistance! An 
hysterical sob of gladness broke from her, as 
she recognizeed his tones above the roar of the 
fire 


“Don’t be frightened—I'll save you!” he 
shouted, and she heard him fitting the key in 
the lock of the next apartment. 

“That room is in flames, you will not be 
able to get through,” she cried out, “ Open this 
door!” 

“I cannot—I have not got the key,” was the 
response, and at the same moment Devereux 
burst open the door, but started back asa rush 
of burning air fell on his face, scorching him 
with its heat, The room was, as Winnie had 
said, filled with smoke and flames ; nevertbeless 
he did not hesitate a second, for—to do him 
justice—his first, nay, his only thought, was to 
save the girl, whose life his own recklessness 
had been the cause of imperilling, and heed- 
less of the danger he himself incurred, he 
rushed through, into the next apartment, where 
Winnie, her face pitiful in its white anguish, 
was on her knees. It was the work of an 
instant to snatch the quilt from the bed, and 
throwit round her, then thusenveloped, tocatch 
her up in his arms and bear her to the sitting- 
room ; but then the difficulty began—a whole 
sea of flame seemed to interpose between him 
and the door, and to cut off all chances of re- 
treat, whilst dense masses of smoke made the 
atmosphere almost suffocating. 

How he managed, he himself never afterwards 
knew, but he struggled blindly on with his now 
unconscious burden—the flames curling round 
him, scorching his hair and face, growin 
fiercer and fiercer as he proceeded, an 
driving him almost mad with pain. At length, 
however, the door was reached, he blandered 
heavily downstairs, and on through the hall into 
the open air—his movements more the effect of 
instinct than conscious volition ; then he laid 
Winnie gently down on the grzss, while he 
himself fell forward at her feet—senseless. 





CHAPTER VIIL 


On the evening of Winifred’s departure, Eric 
Tresillian, availing himself of the privileges of 
an old friend, rode over to Heathcote Towers, 
with the determination of confiding his 
position to Sir Everard, in whom he had the 
greatest. trust and reliance, and who he 
thought was high-minded enough to be above 
the petty jealousy his wife might have felt at 
the news of his engagement to the governess. 
He, therefore, inquired for the baronet, and was 
taken to his study, where, finding Sir Everard 
alone, he lost no time in fulfilling the parpose 








of his visit. The baronet was, naturally, very 
much astonished. 

** But, Tresillian!” he exclaimed, after a 
moment's pause; “ Miss Brooke is gone.” 

“Gone!” echoed Eric, in the stupidity of 
blank amazement. ‘ Nonsense—you must be 
dreaming !” 

“No, I am stating a plain fact, but one that 
mystifies me almost as much as it does you. 
I had no idea she had any intention of leaving.” 

“ Nor had she—that I can positively affirm,” 
cried the officer, excitedly. ‘‘Can you not 
give me any particulars of her departure?” 

“My wife has told me all she knows, which 
is, that Miss Brooke expressed a desire to 
leave, and thereupon went away escorted by 
Mr. Devereux,” returned Sir Everard, carefully 
averting his eyes from the young man, as he 
made his communication, which Tresillian re- 
ceived in absolute silence—too angry and dis- 
mayed to speak, 

Could he really have been mistaken in Wini- 
fred—was she, instead of the sweet pure- 
hearted girl he had believed her only an 
accomplished coquette, who had accepted his 
love vows because they flattered her vanity, 
while in her heart she preferred another man? 

What other interpretation could he put on 
such a sudden departure—in the company of 
Devereux, who, with the quick perception of 
jealousy, he had discovered was well nigh as 
deeply in love with Winifred as he himself? 

The young man uttered a deep groan that 
turned to an imprecation, as he realized her 
treachery. He had loved her so well, that he 
would have hesitated at no sacrifice for her 
sake, “and she had repaid his devotion thus! 
He turned abrapily away, shading his eyes 
with his hand, and when at length he let the 
light fall on his face, Sir Everard started at 
seeing how white and haggard it looked. 

“ Well,” he said, trying to force a smile, and 
failing miserably in the attempt, ‘“‘I am not 
the first man whom a woman has deceived, and 
I suppose I shall get over it—sometime. It 
seems hard just at present.” 

Sir Everard pressed his hand in token of 
sympathy—be himself had been inexpressibly 
shocked by the newsof the governess’s departure 
with his brother-in-law, and the suspicions it 
suggested — suspicions that seemed almost 
sacrilege in connection with that innocent- 
looking little creature who had awakened such 
an interest in his breast ever since the first 
evening he saw her in the music-room, with 
the sunset radiance making a halo about her 
bright head. 

“Tf,” he said presently, his voice very stern, 
‘I find Devereux has really had a hand in 
taking her away, he shall answer to me for it. 
I have made up my mind to go to town to- 
morrow, and endeavour to trace the where- 
abouts of both of them, and get this matter 
cleared up.’ He did not tell Tresillian of the 
blame he attached to his wife for permitting 
her brother to accompany the governess, and 
Eric was too absolutely stunned to regain 
sufficient self possession to pursue the subject 
further. His one desire was to be alone, and 
he almost immediately wished the baronet 
good-bye, and walked out into the misty dark- 
ness of the night-—his heart very bitter as he 
thought of the girl who had wrought this 
misery. 

Sir Everard did not fulfil his intention of 
going to London, for the next day Lady Heath- 
cote was very ill, and would not permit him to 
leave her ;—indeed, the least mention of his 
depariure brought on an hysterical outburst 
of reproaches and entreaties that puzzled as 
much as they terrified the baronet, who was 
quite at a loss to account for the nervous and 
excitable state into which his wife had wrought 
herself, and for whose relief the family phy- 
sician seemed to be able to do nothing. The 
fourth morning after Winnie’s flight a telegram 
was brought to Sir Everard, and on opening it, 
he found, to his great astonishment, that it was 
sent by a doctor attending Devereux himself, 
who, it seemed, was dangerously ill, and most 
urgently extreated his presence. It was such 
& summons as could not be disobeyed, and the 








baronet in deciding to hasten at once to his 
brother-in-law’s sick bed, resolved to make no 
mention of his destination to Lady Heathcote, 
who was herself undoubtedly in a condition of 
intense mental excitement, the cause of which 
it was impossible to guess. He, therefore, left 
a note for his wife, saying that business called 
him away, and then started on his journey, 
thinking to himself,as he was being whirled 
along in the train, how strange it was that 
Devereux, whom he had seen but a few days 
ago so strong and robust, should be now lying 
prostrated by illness, in a little out-of-the-way 
place that he had never before heard of. 

It was nightfall when Sir Everard reached 
the end of his journey—a dull, lonely looking 
old house, one wing of which had been very 
much damaged by a recent fire. He was ad- 
mitted by an old woman, who conducted him 
across the passage into an apartment which 
had evidently been intended for a dining- 
room, but which, by the introduction of a bed, 
had been metamorphosed into a sleeping 
chamber, and here lay Gustave Devereux— 
his head and throat bandaged, and his face 
much disfigured with traces of burns—a very 
different looking object from the handsome, 
daring fellow who had quitted Heathcote 
Towers a few days since. 

“ Why, Devereux, how is it I find you thus?” 
exclaimed his brother-in-law, deeply shocked 
at the sight. 

“T have been injured by a fire,” was the 
concise reply, given slowly and with some diffi- 
culty. “The doctor tuld me I could not re- 
cover, 80 I sent for you, not because I wanted 
you with me, but because I have a secret to 
tell you, something that concerns you very 
nearly. Still,” he added restlessly, ‘‘ it’s not so 
much for your sake that I am going to speak, 
as for the sake of Winifred Brooke.” 

Sir Everard started at the mention of her 
name, and Devereux, perceiving the move- 
ment, continued, 

‘*T want to tell jyou that I brought her to 
this house against her will, or rather, I should 
say, by means of a ruse; my motive being a 
desire to force her into a marriage with me, 
but on the very night of her arrival the house 
caught fire, and I was, as you see, severely in- 
jared, Well, in spite of my rascally conduct 
to her, when she herself recovered conscious- 
ness, and while the other people who had seen 
the fire occupied themselves in putting it out, 
Winnie ran out into the darkness and brought 
a doctor, and since then she has nursed me 
with unremitting care and kindness; so I con- 
sider I owe her a debt of gratitude, and I 
intend to pay it; my last action may as well 
be a good one,” he added, grimly, as he paused 
to take breath, but went on almost immediately: 
“I must speak to you first of my sister Agatha, 
Sir Everard. You met her, I believe, at the 
house of a Mrs. Greystoke, and married her 
under the belief that she was Mrs. Greystoke’s 
niece ?” 

The baronet acquiesced, somewhat wonder- 
ing at the turn the conversation was taking. 

‘*She told you she was an orphan, who had 
been brought up in Italy with an aunt, and 
this is quite true, but she neglected to add she 
had been married before.” 

“ Married before!” repeated Sir Everard, in- 
credulously. 

“ Perhaps I had better say she had partici- 
pated in a ceremony that she believed to be a 
marriage, but which was in effect illegal,” said 
Devereux, who spoke quickly, but evidently 
with an effort, “I will give you as many de- 
tails of the story as I can, but those are few 
enough, for I know nothing of how she first 
met Colonel Murray. I only know she ended 
by eloping with him—he persuading her to this 
course, as we afterwards learned, by telling 
her it was necessary to keep his marriage a 
secret from his friends, who were anxious for 
him to wed a certain heiress to whom he was 
partially bethrothed. Well, they went to 
France; the only news we had of them, mean- 
while, being a letter from Agatha saying she 
was married, and would let us hear all par- 
ticulars in due course. But instead of this, she 
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herself came back little more than a year after 
her flight, and the news she gave us was that 
Colonel Murray had had an accident, which 
had terminated futally, bat before his. death he 
confessed that he was already married—al- 
though separated from his wife. I don’t think 
Agatha would ever have told us the truth had 
she not been so utterly broken down by her 
humiliation as to have very litile of her old 
spirit left. Shortly after her return her baby 
was born.and then she began to be lier old self 
again, and to consider what she had better do 
to retrieve her terrible mistake. Her mind 
had alway been set on making a wealthy 
marriage, and she was certainly at that time 
handsome enough to captivate any man’s 
fancy—as you yourself know, Sir Everard. The 
only English relative we had any intercourse 
with was a cousin of my father’s, a Mrs. Grey- 
stoke, and to her Agatha wrote, stating her 


g@esire to come to England, and receiving, in 


reply, an invitation to Greystoke Castle, which 
invitation she accepted; and thereupon de- 
patted, leaving behind her her child, of whose 
existence Mrs, Greystoke, of course, knew 
nothing. About six months later my aunt 
died, and then Agatha came over, avd took her 
baby—of whom she was very fond—away with 
her to England, while I, with the little legacy 
left me by my aunt, and, acting under Agatha’s 
advice, went to America. Some time after my 
arrival there I got into a difficulty, and was 
threatened with imprisonment unless I could 
pay a certain sum of money, which I had no 
means of raising, but which I knew my sister 
could procure for me. I wrote and implored 
ber to forward it, bat —” his voice grew very 
bitter— she took: no notice of the appeal, 
although, as I afterwards discovered, she could 
have sent the money without difficulty. Well, 
I had to pay the penalty of my own impru- 
dence, but I did not forget my sister's unkind- 
ness. You see, by my mentioning it, that I re- 
member it; still, however, that is not to the 
point. After awhile I married, and remained 
in the New World until my wife’s death, when 
I returned to England, and fell in with my 
sister, who had in the meantime become your 
wife; indeed, she must have been married 


directly after I started for New York. I took | 


up my abode at Heathcote Towerr, preserving, 
of course, a strict silence regarding that 
epigede of Agatha’s earlier days, of which she 


to keep you in ignorance, but I in- | 


what had become of her child,and she 


replied that it was dead. I did not believe | 
this statement—I had observed the affection | 


existing between Lady Heathcote and her step- 


daughter, and, knowing my sister’s nature as I | 


do, it struck me as being peculiar. Moreover, 
a certain resemblance wiich I fancied I traced 
between Yolande and Colonel Murray made 
me suspicious, and on the alert to pick up 
trifles which might confirm the idea that had 
entered my head. Sir Everard, those suspicions 
have now become certainties, and I tell you, 
Yolande is no more your daughter than she is 
roine.” 

The baronet started violently, and became 
even paler than before, That thesolemnity of 
Devereux’s manner impressed him it is vain 
to deny, but he made an effort to xecover 
himself, and said steadily—‘‘How do you 
intend to substantiate such an extraordinary 
assertion?” 

“ Wait, and you will hear. I made inquiries, 
and I found tbat when you married Agatha 
you were a widower, with one child about a 
year old, and that two months after your 
marriage your regiment was unexpectedly 
ordered to India, whither you went, leaving 
behind your wife, and in her charge your little 
girl. Ifound that directly after your depar- 
ture [Agatha herself left the Towers, taking 
with her her step-child and a nurse. She 
stayed a few days in London, and then went 
on to Bournemouth, where she remained about 
twelve months, and then returned with a fresh 
nurse, the old one having gone in the interval 
to Australia. In the course of my investiga- 
tions, another source of interest cropped up, 
acd that commenced with the discovery of the 


extraordinary likeness borne by . Winifiec 
Brooke to your mother. I took agreatinteresi 
in Winifred,”—his voice vibrated curiously with 
emotion---“‘ and anything that .concerned her 
eoncerned me. Well, that same afternoon I 
took shelter in a cottage, where, curiously 
enough, I met the woman who had’ been nurse 
to yotr own little girl, and who told me all 
the particulars of her departure from England 
eighteen years before. I learned that on 
reaching London, after you had gone to India, 
Lady Heathcote, who was staying at an hotel, 
offered to advance this nurse--Mrs. Oldham 
—sufficient money to preceed to Australia, 
which offer was gratefully accepted. This 
generosity on the part of Agatha, who is not 
generous, excited my wonder, and I then began 
asking the nurse about her former charge, and 
learned, among other things, that the litije 
Yolande bore a birthmark on her shoulder in 
the shape of an arrow, which wou'd ‘always 
serve as a meang cf identification. Then caine 
the evening of the ball—which was an eventful 
one. [happened to overhear Tresillian mak ng 
an offer of marriage to Winnie, and before 
accepting him, she told him that she had been 
adopted by a lady, who knew nothing whatever 
of her parentage, of which she herself was 
even then unaware. Afterwards I saw-on-the 
girl's shoulder the very mark described by Mrs. 
Oldham, and from which I had observed 
Yolande was free, and taking in conjunction 
with her marvellous likeness to your mother, 
I became convinced that in some manner 
Agatha had substitufed her own child fer yours, 
and that an extraordinary caprice of fate had 
sent the true heiress to Heathcote Towers, in 
the capacity of governess!” 

He ceased speaking, and Sir Everard sat 
silent in absolute stupefaction, asking himself 
whether ‘this could possibly be true, There 
was the undoubted fact of Winnie’s likeness to 
the Herthcotes, and he also remembered 
quite wellseeing on his danghter’s shoulder, 
shortly after her birth, the mark referred to, 
which would be in itself a crucial atest, as it 
could never be effaced. 

“ Does Lady Heathcote suspect who. Wini- 
fred may be?” he said at length, less-horrified 
at the idea of his wife's treachery than he 
would have been, had not eighteen years’ study 
of ber character given him some notion .of 
what she was capable. 

** Yes, after she saw the scar, I believe she 
| was convinced of her identity, for her first 
action was to take steps to remove Winnie 
from her way, and she readily availed herself 
| of my. aid in the matter, not for one moment 
imagining I was aware of the real facts of the 
ease. She offered me a good round sum—know- 
| ing I wes in want of money— on condition that 

I uxdertook to get the governess acrogs the 
| Atlantic—by what means she left it to my dis- 
| .eretion to decide; and alleged, as. her reason 
| for desiring Winnie’s absence, the love Yolande 
| bore Eric Tressilian, who she wes resolved 
should become her stepdaughter’s husband. 
I on my part—I may as well confess all as lam 
about it—had determiued to make Winnie my 
wife at all hazards, aud thus secure an heiress 
and the woman L loved at one stroke ; but fate 
has interfered with that plan. Sinee I have 
been lying here, with death staring me in the 
face, I seem to have different ideas to those I 
used to have, and now my only desire is to sce 
Winnie in ber rightful place. I love her so 
dearly that her happiness has now become a 
part of myself; do you understand and believe 
me, Sir Everard?” he demanded, with a sudden 
fierce sort of jealousy, lest the purity of his 
intentions should be doubted. 

The baronet pressed hishand sympathetically 
for answer, and.the sick man appeared to be 
satisfied.. 

“This morning,” he continued, slowly, “I 
questioned Winifred closely concerning her 
axntecedents, and I learned that she had been 
taken to the lady who had adopted her, when 
a child of fourteen months old, and in conse- 
quence of an advertisement inserted in the 
Tunes by this Mr, Ellis. Winnie gave me the 
exact date of this cccurrence, and I find it to 











be the very day after Mrs. Oldham left Lady 
Heathcote... Do you understand your wife’s 
tactios, Sir Everard?. You observe that the 
plan for changing the infants, so as to have 
her own daughter with her, and at the same 
time give her the position of your heiress, 
must have been suggested to her by the little 
difference in the children’s respective ages, the 
similarity of their complexions, and the ‘fact 
that you would probably be absent for some 
time—a more splendid opportunity could not 
have presented itself. You see, she went.very 
cleverly to. work by proceeding to London with 
the nurse, who she at.once got rid-of. She then 
tock the little Yolande to a lady whose adver- 
tisement she had seen in the paper, and to 
whom she:gave two hundred pounds on condi- 
tion she was never troubled again concerning 
the child’s future. From thence I should 
imagine she proceeded straight to where her 
own baby was, took her back to London, where, 
at the hotel; her movements were not likely to 
be observed, and then went on down to Bourne- 
mouth, and there engaged afresh nurse. Thus 
hardly any risk wasrun of identification, and the 
success of her plan seemed almost:assured ; but 
withiu the last few months a straage fatality 
seems to have pursued Agatha—call it Provi- 
dence or what you will—and even her clever 
schemes have been frustrated. Have you any 
doubt remaining as to- Winifred bsing your 
daughter, Sir Everard?” i 

Sir Everard turned his searching eyes on 
the speaker before he answered. 

f ~e doubt, whatever, if you have spoken 
ruly.” 

“Which I call upon Heaven to’witness is the 
case,” said Devereux, with a solemn fervour 
that carried conviction, and the baronet uttered 
a deep groan as he thought of his wife’s base- 
ness thus unmasked, 

Devereux said no more, but touched a hand. 
bell at his side, and in answer to the summons 
Winnie stood at the door—Winnie, very white, 
and trembling wit! emotion as her eyes rested 
on Sir Everard’s bent head—for Devereux had 
already informed her of the substance of what 
he had just repeated to his brother-in-law. 

The baronet looked up when she entered, 
and as he saw her standing there, her resem- 
blance to bis dead mother, enhanced by her 
pallor.and snxiety, an irresistible sense of con- 
viction came over him, aad he sprang up, 
holding out his arms, into which she crept 
with a little gasping sob of utter content at 
having, after all, found euch a haven. 

* . + * . 


There is little more to tell. When coufron- 
ted with the proofs Sir Everard produced, sup- 
plemented as they were by the dying deposition 
of poor Devereux, who had macnn to his 
injuries, Lady Heathcote found it impossible 
to deny her guilt ;. but rather than remain at 
the Towers, and see Winifred take the placs 
she had plotted so deeply for her own daughter 
to usurp, she left for Paris, taking with her 
Yolande, to whom she had given such explan- 
ations as she deemed necessary. Arrived there, 
she plunged into all the gaieties of the French 
capitaJ, and soon had the satisfaction of seeing 
her daughter the fiancée of a Gallic nobleman— 
old certainly, and not perhaps the sort of man 
a girl might have preferred for a lover, but 
wealthy, aud therefore an excellent parti ! 

Just a6 first, society wondered a little when 
Winifred was presented to ii as Sir Everard’s 
heiress ; but scciety. had too much to do to 
worry it-elf more than a week over individual 
concerns, and was; moreover, unanimous in its 
admiration of the gracious little lady who had 
assumed the name of Heathcote, but who very 
speedily exchanged it for that of Tresillian ; 
Lady Emma making no objection now to her 
nephew’s marriage with the girl he loved, and 
between whom and himself Sir Everard had 
been able to clear all misunderstandings. 

Aud so we leave Winnie, happy in the joy- 
ousness of her youth, and the fair promise of 
es womanhcod, but happiest of all in Eric’s 
ove. 


(rHe END.) 
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SOCIETY. 


Servants’ Batt av Winpsor Oastux.—Re- 
cently ball was given to the rervants at 
Windsor Casile to celebrate the marriage of 
Prince Leopold. ‘The servants’ hall having 
been decora‘ed for the occasion, shortly after 
ten o’clock Her Majesty wilh Princess Beatrice 
entered the hall, the ladies and gentlemen 
having previously assembled there. The royal 
party remained some time. This is the first 
ball of the kiud given since the marriage of 
Princess Louise. 


Tf mania for adornment of parasols is 
carried to the exaggeration of all kinds of 
precious stones being used to ornament the 
top and mingle with the fringe. One lady at 
the garden party at Marlborough House shaded 
her complexion with a parasol—the value of 
which formed the subject of more than one 
animated discussion amongs5 the different 
groups. The sunshade was of white watered 
silk, . The rosare at the top one blazo of 
amethysts and topaz, forming a star encircled 
with rows of seed pearls, Stones of smaller 
size were carried in a line down each of the 
bamhoo stretchers of the frame, and the whole 
terminated by aifringe of white silk, on which 
was laid jewels in profusion. 

A moprr1caTion is suggested of the proposed 
alterations at Hyde-park-corner. The idea is 
to remove the gates by the side of Apsley 
House, and to set them across the entrance 
to the canmiage road, Rotten-row, and the 
Ladies’ Mile. A road would then be mads 
from Grosvenor-place turning out of Park- 
lane, above Hamilton-gardens. A new road 
would be also made, cutting throngh a corner 
of the park into Grosvenor-place. 


Private Ramway Carriuaczs.—The ladics of 
Paris have discovered a new way of spending 
money ; they keep private railway carriages. 
The Baroness de Rothschild travels in a verit- 
able boudoir, whilst the Countess Petoska has 
purchased the one that belonged to the late 
Dae de Morny. Mr. Mackay, however, of silver 
mine notoriety, has eclipsed every one by a 
carriage which cost £6,000, and is a perfect 
magic palace on wheels, When yon add to 
this the fact that the railway companies charge 
£500 per annum for keepivg the carriages in 
running order it will be seen that this whim 
runs into money. 


Faxs.—Among,the beautiful presents given by 
the Duke of Albany to his bride was a lace 
fan with sticks of gold, fish pearl inlaid with 
gold. These sticks tapered towards the point, 
and became paler in colouring. The inlaying 
was floral—mearguerites, daffodils, and roses— 
and the design was repeated in the lace, where 
the rose petals were detached and fluttered 
with every movement of the fan, This is an 
illustration of the exceeding beauty of some of 
the most costly class of fans, which are of enor- 
mous size. Most of those not made of lace 
have lace borders supported by the sticks 
which constitute a part and percel of the fan 
itself coming to the very edge of the lace. 


Mr. Howarp Vyse anp Miss Maser Vrse.— 
On Thursday afternoon, the 6th ult., Mabel 
Diana, only dangbter of the Rev. G. S. Howard 
Vyse, rector of Boughton and Pitsford, and 
Rural Dean, was married to Howard Henry 
Howard Vyse, Esq., Royal Horse Guards, of 
Boughton, Northants, and Stoke Place, Bucks, 
at the parish church of Boughton, amid much 
local rejoicing. The bride wore a rich white satin 
duchesse dress, Honiton lace veil, trimmed with 
diamond stars, the gift of the bridegroom, and 
wreath of natural flowers, with bouquet to cor- 
respond. The bridesmaids woredresses of muslin 
and Valenciennes lace, with watered silk sashes 
of the colour of Gloire de Dijon roses; hats 
trimmed with lace and roses, and bouquets of 
Gloire de Dijon roses and the maidenbair fern. 
At a. quarter to five the happy pair left the 
rectory for Baldon House, Oxfordshire, where 
the honeymoon will be spent. 











STATISTICS. 


PaTENTs IN 1882.—Invention is in a very 
active condition, as the number of patents 
issued for the first six months of the present 
year show. It stands as 3,102 is to 2,865, the 
number issued in 1881. A singular feature of 
the patent application list is that the number 
of foreigners who seek the protection of the 
English Patent Laws is greatly in excess of 
the number of Englishmen who take out 
foreign patents; and, more singular still, the 
disproportion seems to be on the increase, in 
the same direction. Of the above number 
London furnished 775, cr almost exactly a 
quarter of the whole; 397 came from the 
United States, 261- from France, and 250 from 
Germany. 

War anp Porvratioy.—Theeffect of war on 
a population has often been noticed, with the 
observation that the gaps made in the numbers 
in this manner are rapidly filled up. But this 
is not, at allevents, the case in thesame degree 
where the growth of the population is slow, as 
in France, The wars of Napoleon III. left their 
mark on the population of France in a very 
striking manner. 


Excess of Excess of 
Births over Deaths over 
Deaths in Births in 

France. ance, 


Year, 
Crimean War 1854 
Continued... 1855 
Italian War... 1859 a= 
German Watr...1870 103,394 
Contiuned..: -3871 i... —  ...... 444,594 
And the deaths thus enumerated were to a 
great extent those of the strong, the young, the 
vigorous part of the population. War has to 
France, indeed, been a scourge.—Economist. 


69,318 
35,606 








GEMS. 


InorprnaTs demands should be met with bold 
denials, 

Poverty is uncomfortable, but nine times 
out of ten, thse best thing that can happen to 
a young man is to be tossed overboard and 
compelled to siuk or swim for Limself, 

Tue casting down of our spirits in trae 
humanity is but like throwing a ball on the 
ground, which makes it rebound the higher 
toward heaven. 

Wuat makes people so discontented with 
their own lot in life is the mistaken ideas 
which they form of the happy lot of others. 

WueEn death, the great reconciler, has come, 
itis never our tenderness that we regret, but 
our severity. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cuzrry Piz.—Line a pie-tin with rich crust ; 
nearly fill with the carefully-seeded fruit, 
sweeten to taste, and sprivkle evenly with a 
tablespoonfal of flour; add a tablespoonful of 
buttercut into small bits and scattered over the 
top; wet the edges of the crust, put on upper 
crust, and press the edges closely together, 
taking care to provide holes in the centre for 
the escape of the air. Pies from blackberrier, 
raspberries, &c., are all made in thse same 
way, regulating the quantity.of sugar by the 
tar nes of the fruit. 

Mixcep Murroy.—Take some meat from.a 
joint of roast, boiled, or braised mutton; re- 
move the skin and outside parts ; mince it very 
fine ; put a small piece of butter into a stew- 
pan, when melted add half a:tablespoonful of 
flour; stir two or three minutes over the fire; 
add a gill of well-flavoured stock; when boiling 
put in the mince ; add salt, pepper, a little 
grated nutmeg, chopped parsley, a few leaves 
of thyme, also finely minced, and the yolk of 
one egg ; stir all on the fire for some minutes ; 
then serve with bread sippets or croguettes of 
potatoes. If put aside until cold, this mince 
can be used in various ways. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





Exzcrniciry is to be tried in the St. Gothard 
Tunnel for propelling the locomotives in order 
to insure a purer atmosphere. Experiments 
are now being made at Berne, and should they 
prove successful it is said that the electric 
system would be cheaper than the prezent 
method. 


A netic of the Tay Bridge accident is believed 
to have been found on the Norwegian coast, 
near Trondhjem. The door of a carriage has 
been picked up, half-covered with blue satin 
and padded with horse-hair, the upper part 
evidently containing a window frame. The 
brass handles and lock are intact, and the door 
bears on the inside the number 414, 


Fini Love.—There is not on earth a more 
lovely sight than the unwearied care and atten- 
tion of children to their parents. Where filial 
love is found in the heart, we will answer for 
all the other virtues. No young man or woman 
will ever turn out basely, we sincerely believe, 
who has parents respected and beloved. A 
child, affectionate and dutiful, will never bring 
the grey hairs of his parents to the grave. It 
is seldom the case that a dutiful son is found 
in the ranks of vice, among the wretched and 
degraded. Filial love will keep men from sin 
and crime. There never will come a time, 
while your parents live, when you will not bo 
under obligations to them. The older they 
grow the more need will there be for your 
assiduous care and attention to their wants. 
The venerable brow and frosty hair speak londly 
to the love aud compassion of the child. If 
sickness and infirmity make them at times 
fretful, bear with them patiently, not forgetting 
that time ere long may bring you to need the 
same care and attention. Filial love will never 
go unrewarded. 


Tux Hamilton Sale realized £337,900, Tho 
most interesting objects during the last few 
days were the miniatures, including a valuable 
jewelled miniature of James I., by Hilliard, 
which sold for £2,835; a collection of. six full- 
lengths of French Kings and Queens, by Jane’ 
—Henri IT. and IIf., Charles IX., Catharine 
de. Medicis, the Grand Dauphin, and Claude 
de France—this bringing £1,762; and two 
Petitots, Louis Dac de Bourgogne and Colbert, 
which realized respectively £68 and £24, The 
sale of the first part of the library was als» 
concluded, the books down to letter ‘‘ G” hav- 
ing sold at very high prices, and realized a 
total of £31,500. The next part of the library 
will be brought to the hammer early in Decem- 
ber. : 


InteLiicenT Monxeys. —All visitors to Simla 
have probably noticed in the bazaar a Fakir 
with a tall cap made of tiger’sskin ; and many 
have no doubt visited his home on the top of 
Jakko and seen the monkeys fed by him. At 
the call of ‘‘éo bhai, do!” (‘*come, brother, 
come!’’) they swing themselves dowa from the 
trees with a plaintive, answering cry, and 
hurry up to the hut to receive thsir food, which 
they eatin a manner quite as orderly as a 
crowd of human beings in famine times. It 
would appear that in the Jhang district, at a 
place called Keraad, from which the name of 
agreat tract of waste Bar land is taken, another 
Fakir feeds the jackals; and.it is said to be a 
remarkable sight when the Fakir calls, ‘*O 
gidro, gidro, 40, do, do!’ ( O jackals, jackals, 
come, come, coms !”) the jackals spring from 
the ground as..if by magic, and rush to seize 
bits of chupatties. The Kerana hill is also 
remarkable for the fact that, although it is 
only forty miles distant from the Salt Range, 
it has no geological connection with ths latter— 
which is of much more recent formation—bnt 
corresponds very closely with the transition 
rocks of the Arawalli series, from which it is 
now separated by four of the rivers of the 
Punjab, viz., the united streams of the Sutlej 
and Beas, the Ravi, and the Chenab.—Civil 
and Military Gazette of India. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. A. B.—You can renew the summons by paying the 
costs of the first hearing. 

Lorrus J.—The word “ marcid” though uncommon 
fs good English enough. It means “ withered” or 
“* feeble.” ‘ 

FREDERICK.—The best plan is to practice holding the 
breath, takin; peng fag irations and walking briskly up 
hill with a pebble tie mouth, 

Datsy Amos.—]. Mizpah is a Hebrew word, meaning 
literally a beacon or watchtower. The signification you 
will find in Genesis xxxi, where it states that Laban and 
Jacob set up a heap of stones as a witness to a covenant 
between them, and Laban ca!led it ‘‘ Mizpah, for he said, 
the Lord watch betwecn thee and me when we are absent 


one from another.” The word is often appropriately - 


inscribed on engagement rings. 2. Fanny is the feminine 
of Francis, m “free.” Josiah from the Hebrew 
pone ‘the fireof the Lord.” 8. Sponge the silk with 
a@ little gin or spirits of wine. 


Atpua.—In modern times the method of training for 
pedestrian matches, or other like undertakings, does not 
differ materially from that adopted by the ancient Greeks. 
The great object to be kept view is to increase the 
muscular strength and to improve the free action of the 
tungs or wind of the person who undertakes the task. 
The means generally adopted to attain this end are 
sweating, to take off the superfluous fat and humours ; 
daily exercise, to st en the body generally, and a 

cular regimen to invigorate the body. e tepid 
th—used to remove impurities and promote a healthy 
action of the skin—is a most important item in training. 
When being trained, you should pay particular attention 
to the mode of walking. The most noted pedestrians of 
the day have a style of bending forward the body, and 
so throw its weight onthe knees. Their step is generally 
short, and the feet are raised but a few inches above the 
ground. Avy person trying this plan will find his pace 
quickened, and he can ter unde the fatigue of a 
long journey than by walking perfectly erect, which 
throws too much of the weight of the body on the ankle- 
joints. Thick-soled shoes and soft, pliable stockings will 
preserve the feet frominjucy. — 

Dure.—l. We are not cognizant of any wash which 
will bring the bloom to your cheeks. Doubtless you are 
naturally le, and there are no known means, within 
our knowledge, of producing &@ permanently florid com- 
plexion. Abstain from the use of rouge and kindred 
preparations, as they tend to ruin the skin. Pursuea 
regular, abstemious course of life, and nature will assert 
herself. 2. No statistics of the kind referred to have, as 
far as we can ascertain, been published in this country. 
The rule for ascertaining the expectation of life may be 
stated thus:—The expectation of life is equal to two- 
thirds of the difference between the age of the party 
and eighty. 

Mo.tiy.—Sufficient liquid ammonia added toa pint of 
water to render the whole pungent, makes an excellent 
hair-wash. Be careful not to have it too strong. After- 
wards wash with clear water. Once a week will be 
sufficient. 2. The tonic should be applied after washing 
the hair. 3. The best ting wax is made in the 
following manner: 6 of resin ; 1 part of beeswax ; 
1 part of tallow. These are to be melted in a skillet, 
tin-cup, or any other metal vessel ; the skillet, however, 
being preferable, as it can be handled better and the wax 
keeps warmer longer in it. Mix together well overa 
fire. When the scions (those shoots which, united with 
the stock, form the graft) are set-—say as many as 20 or 
30, or as few as desired—bave the mixture ready, and 
apply it warm with a small wooden paddle. Be careful 
to cover every part that the air may be completely ex- 
ehided. No bandage is required. 


T. B.—1. In order to break an engagement of marriage, 
state as plainly as possible whatever pretext you ma; 
wish to urge as a reason for your change of mind. 2. It 
will not be proper for you to write anytking in her 
album, as she will need no such souvenir to keep you in 
her remembrance. 8. Byron furnishes you a verse for 
the album of the new lady-love :— 

** Sooner shall the blue ocean melt to air— 

Sooner shall earth resolve itself to sea, 

Than I resign thine image, oh, my fair ! 
Or think of anything excepting thee!” 


Emity R.—When you design to furnish your new 
home take care to set out on the right principle in the 
selection of articles. It is very essential, for the sake of 
neatness, and for a pleasing effect to the eye, that there 
should exist a harmony of colours, and also a similarity 
of style in the main articles of furniture. If you do not 
exercise this taste and judgment in your first selection, it 
will be a source of much subsequent annoyance. Let the 
tints of the carpet, the wall-paper, and the window cur- 
tainsall be in perfect harmony and pleasing contrast with 
each other. Brownand green, green and gold, and white 
and gold may be placed together. As carpets are the most 
expensive articles it will be advisable to purchase them 
first and let their colour lead the tone and style of cur- 
tains, paper-hangings, rugs, and all other articles. A 
most important point in buying carpets is to have the 
patterns in keeping with the size and style of the 
rooms, for nothing looks so out of place as large and 
showy ee in small rooms, and nothing so mean as 
paltry fabrics in large apartments. Bear these points in 
mind, and 3 and your husband will possess a home to 
be proud of. 


Mavve.—The Ist of November, 1863, fell on Sunday : 
the 18th of October, 1875, on Morilay. 2. We have been 
unable to ascertain the authorship of the poem referred 
= 8. Your handwriting is excellent, but spelling is 





- 
Anna E. M.—1. “ Sicilian bs, "is a name given 
to the massacre of the French in Sicily on the day after 
Easter, in the year 1282, the signal for the commencement 
of which was said to be the first stroke of the vesper- 
be! The ular version of the so-called Sicilian 
Vespers is as follows: The Norman prince, Roger I., son 
of Tancred, had, in 1058, driven the Greeks and Arabs 
from the island, and later had taken the title of Count of 
Sicily, his son, Roger II., in 1131, —— Sicily with 
Naples as the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Jn 1266, 
Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis of France, d 
the Norman princes, and settled himself in their place, 
being crownei = by Pope Clement IV. Incredible 
stories are told by the old chroniclers of the oppression 
to which the people, ly in the island, were sub- 
jected by their French rulers. The 30th of March, 1282, 
was Easter Monday, and, as was customary with the in- 
habitants of Palermo, they went in procession to a 
church without the walls of the town to hear vespers. 
The French not only regarded such gathorings with 
suspicion, but availed themselves of such occasions to 
search the y~ forarms. On this evening, as a young 
Sicilian bride was entering the church, she was brutally 
assaulted by a French soldior. This gross outrage so en- 
raged aople that, headed by her father and hus- 
band, they rescued her, and with such weapons as they 
gould command, butchered the French without regard to 
orsex. The rapidly spread to other parts of the 
The French were hunted like wild beasts. 
More than 8,000 were slain by Palermitans alone. The 
king besieged Messina, which would have surrendered 
but for _ | “> a 4 the Bs om 
troops. e le held ou esperation, n 
Pedro took the fiald to assert his claim by force of arms, 
and compelled the besiegers to raise the siege, subse- 
quently occupying the whole of the island, while Naples 
was left in the po: ion of the house of Anjou. Such 
is the historical record of events made famous by Verdi's 
opera, J Vespri Siciliani. 
WHO WILL CARE? 


Can the ones we love forget us 
“In our resting-places low, 
Where no ly ills beset us, 
And no pain, or care, or woe? 
can 


Will they come to whisper to us 
Of the love we left behind, 
Or will love be like a flower 
Scattered by the summer wind ? 
Who can tell? 


Will they come with tender yearning 
To the graves of those they miss, 
Wishing vainly our returning 
To their presence and their kiss? 
Ah, they will! 


But if rest and peace is given, 
When we hear the angel’s call, 
Will it matter if they miss us, 
Or they miss us not at all? 
Not at all! 
E. E.R. 


B. D. V.—In order to etch shells, the parts not to bo 
acted upon must be protected by what known as an 
etching-ground, which consists of a thin layer of varnish 
blackened in a flame, so as to see plainly the designs 
which are afterwards drawn on it. Be careful in doing 
this to make a clear drawing or writing in which the 
shell is exposed at the bottom of every line, as any re- 
maining varnish would gotert those parts, and the de- 

would not be brought out. The acid, which may be 
either a acetic, diluted nitric, or muriatic, is then 
and when its action has proved sufficient it is 
off with water, the varnish is removed with 
turpentine or alcohol, and the drawing appears as if cut 
in with an engrave~’s tool. The design may also be 
drawn with varnish on the shell by means ofa fine brush, 
when the acid will dissolve the surface around the lines 
drawn, and the writing will a in relief, the letters 
being elevated in place of sunk, as in the former 
If you SF artistic skill, a shell’ may Bo very 
highly ornamented in this manner. 

T. E.—The gold applied to the edges of books, &c., is 
in the same state as for various ornamental purposes— 
viz., an extremely thin leaf. Before the case or cover of 
the book is quite finished, the volume is struck forcibly 
a Sem) 2 Sate ae 
of concave, It isthen placed in a press, with the exposed 
edge w ost. The edge is scraped smooth with a 
picce of 8 and is coated with a mixture of red chalk 
and water. e gold is blown out from the small books, 
and spread on a leather cushion, where it is cut to the 
ae ged size by means of a smooth knife. Acamel’s- 

ir pencil dipped into white of ogy mixed with 
water, and with this the partially-dried edge of the 
book is moistened. The gold is then taken up ona brush, 
and applied to this edge, to which it instantly adheres. 
When.the three + ~ of the book have been gilded in 
this manner, and allowed to remain a few minutes, they 
are burnished off by means of a very smooth piece of 
hard stone (bloodstone generally), which gives the gold a 
high degree of polish. 

Rex.—The lines referred to are by Robert Burns, in 
“Death and Doctor Hornbook.” They are as follows :— 

** But just as he began to tell, . 
The auld kirk-hammer strak the bell, 
Some wee short hour ayont the twal, 
Which raised us baith.” 


Orton.—l. We cannot give the address of any lottery 
in these columns. 2. The best time for calling on your 
lady friend would be during the or when she is 
= 8. Your handwriting is all that can be 

esired. 


applied, 
washed 





Barenice.—If the gentleman with whom have 
been intimate docs not vouchsafe an explanation of his 
conduct, you should assert your womunly dignity by 
treating him with co Iness. Doubtless he is unworthy 
of the love of a true woman, and you are fortunate in 
not becoming his wife. 


Rose anp Lity.—1l. Young ladies of your age should 
be very circumspect in their behaviour toward young 
mtlemen. If the one you speak of has proved himself 
be a proper acquaintance, we cam sce no reason wh 
you should not accept hisinvitation. 2. If you are well- 
acquainted, it is proper to shake hands on parting. 
The following is, we think, appropriate :— 
“ There is nothing can equal the tender hours 
When life is first in bloom— 
When the heart, like a bee in a wild of flowers, 
Finds everywhere perfume— 
When the present is all, and it questions not 
If those flowers shall pass away, 
But, pleas’d with its own delightful lot, 
Dreams never of decay.” 


Tyro.—When a sculptor constructs a | clay model, 
a sxeleton or frame of wood or iron is made, whereon to 
place a sufficient quantity of wet clay. This clay is 
moulded by means of tools of wood or ivory. The e 
is thus built up in clay, and should be modelled without 
any drapery, in order that the true proportions of the 
form may be attained, and thus give a natural curve and 
fall to the drapery when added. The clay must be kept 
damp by wet cloths, so as to prevent the cracking or 
shrinking of the model. The next step is to obtaina 
“cast” of this, The model is covered with a mixture of 
oar wad of Paris and water, and when this has become 
ened, the fay model within is carefully picked out. 
The plaster of Paris matrix is then washed ; the interior 
is brushed over with a composition of oil and soap, and 
a fresh supply of plaster poured in. When this sets, the 
matrix is struck off, piece by piece, with chisels, and a 
cast of the model, which has not adhered to the mould 
by reason of the oily pound tioned above is ob- 
tained. This cast is the exact fac simile of the suigivel 
model, and if it is intended to execute the work in 
bronze, another mould is taken from it by the founder. 


Winxyiz.—l. A gonigraph is an instrument used in 
Kindergarten exercises, and in object-teaching, to illus- 
trate the nature and formation of angles and oa g aoe’ 
It consists of a series of narrow, join’ slats of equal 
length, by the different combinations of which figures 
of various shape may be formed. The number of slats, 
or links, varies from three to as many as sixteen, or even 
more. Gonigraphs are usually sold in sets as a part 
of the apparatus necessary to Kindergarten work. 2. 
“ Kindergarten gif ” is a term employed by Froebel 
‘the originator of the system) to designate the apparatus 

evised by him. for Kindergarten instruction, inasmuch 
as they are not used by the teacher, but given to the 
scholars as the material for interesting and “instructive 
occupation, and by means of which they are taught. 
These gifts are grouped in sets ranging from one to 
twenty. Our space will not admit of an enumeration 
of these, but you are referred tu works on the subject, 
. be obtained frum any educatioaal publisher in your 
city. 

Danish Kntaut.—l. A well-bred man is always known 
by the perfect ease and tranquillity of his manner, points 
which should be carefully cultivated. Acquire, if possible, 
an easy confidence in speaking, sv as never to appear 
abashed or confused ; avoiding, however, the opposite 
error of forwardness or Fremureptlon. Persons moving 
in the higher classes seldom, if ever, allow themselves 
to appear disturbed or vexed, whatever occurs to annoy 
them. This may seem a difficult matter to you, but by 
scrupulously schooling yourself in this respect, you will 
find that it can be accomplished, Some persons claim 
that in most cases this is simply an affectation of in- 
difference. Be that as it may, it is worth admiring, for 
in well-bred society nothing is more disagreeable than 
boisterousness or aw ness. 2. You should not 
hesitate in consulting your wife on business affairs. 
You could not select a better counsellor—one who is more 
deeply interested in your welfare. 

Jane.—1l. The coins described, if in very Ane condition, 
will command a small premium ; otherwise, not. 2. In 
order to impart a fine polish to shirt fronts use the 
following preparation : Pound 2 ounces cf fine white gum 
arabic to a powder; put it into a pitcher and pour on it 
a pint or more of boiling water, according to the strength 
you desire. Let it stand all night, and in the morning 

ur it carefully from the dregs into a clean bottle, cork 
t and keep for use, A table-spoonful of this gum- 
water stirred into a pint of starch, made in the usual 
manner, will produee a beautiful gloss. 
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Aut Back Nomeers, Parts and VotumeEs are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 238 (July) Now Ready, Price Six- 
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